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NOTE 

'TPHE  following  chapters  have  been  written  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  help  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  task  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  new  Board  of  Education.  From  second- 
ary schoolmasters  I  ask  for  sympathetic,  if  severe, 
criticism  of  the  work  of  a  former  member  of  their 
profession.  Chapters  IV.  and  IX.  are  mainly  re- 
productions of  articles  which  I  recently  contributed 
to  the  Morning  Post.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the 
editor  of  that  newspaper  for  kindly  allowing  me 
to  use  these  articles  for  the  present  purpose. 

F.  W. 

Hampstead,  December^  1899 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   CLOSE   OF  AN   EPOCH    IN   OUR 
EDUCATIONAL   HISTORY 

IN  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  done  in  this 
country  to  give  all  classes  of  the  people  a  share 
in  the  government,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  an 
important  measure,  which  neither  excites  widespread 
interest  nor  commands  general  sympathy,  receiving 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  And  it  is  probably  owing, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  this  fact  and  its  underlying 
causes,  that  English  democracy  has  been  able  in  the 
past  to  steer  clear,  with  apparent  ease,  of  no  few  of 
those  shoals  on  which  foreign  democracies  have  more 
than  once  been  wrecked,  and  which  they  must  often 
strain  every  nerve  to  avoid.  Some  little  interest, 
representing  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  people, 
and  possessing  neither  influence  nor  weight,  will  be 
attacked  and  threatened  with  extinction.  Its  claim 
for  consideration  will  reach  the  ears  of  a  small  group 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  who,  free  from  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  public  life,  are  ever 
watching  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  are 
endowed  with  a   clearer  vision   along  the   path   of 
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progress  than  their  fellows.  Such  persons  indi- 
vidually often  suffer  the  fate  which  is  reserved  for 
all  those  who  are  ahead  of  their  times ;  but,  united 
around  a  common  cause,  restrained  by  all  the  in- 
fluences of  association,  they  form  an  irresistible 
progressive  force,  acting  slowly  but  surely.  When 
once  they  are  persuaded  that  the  claims  of  the 
interest  in  question  affect  the  larger  interests  of  the 
nation,  that  its  suppression  represents  a  definite  loss 
to  the  forces  in  the  direction  in  which  national 
progress  can  alone  mean  prosperity,  they  will  support 
these  claims  with  their  combined  intelligence  and 
influence. 

Happily  for  us  their  influence  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  numbers  or  by  those  material  advan- 
tages which  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  modern 
world.  Nor  is  it  a  merely  negative  influence,  arous- 
ing the  passionate  opposition  encountered  by  their 
kindred  spirits,  the  Intellectuals  of  France.  It  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  confidence  still  possessed  by 
the  people  of  this  country  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
patriotism,  a  confidence  that  will  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  Intellectuals  the  solution  of  problems 
too  abstruse  for  a  public  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
fully  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  existence.  Their 
influence  is  further  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  collect,  from  all  parties  in  Parliament,  a  small 
group  to  represent  their  views  and  to  adapt  their 
solutions  to  the  practical  exigencies  of  politics.  No 
more  striking  example  of  its  power  has  been  afforded 
during  recent  years  than  the  passing  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Act  of  1899. 
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To  start  at  the  commencement  of  tl  le  movement 
which  has  carried  this  measure  through  Parliament, 
we  find  the  small  and  generally  ignored  interest 
attacked.  Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the 
majority  of  the  endowed  schools,  scattered  over  the 
land,  were  merely  regarded  as  offering  a  makeshift 
secondary  education  for  those  parents  who  could 
not  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  the  great 
public  schools.  Treated  with  a  not  always  un- 
merited disdain  by  the  more  fortunate  and  better 
equipped  educational  institutions,  they  rarely  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  people,  and  were  often 
objects  of  a  scarcely  veiled  hostility.  That  they  did 
little  of  their  own  free  will  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  religious  views  or  practical  needs  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  situated,  and  that,  while  fre- 
quently unable  to  rise  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  they 
tried  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  dignified  isolation, 
of  social  and  intellectual  superiority  to  their  sur- 
roundings, were  in  themselves  sufficient  causes  for 
the  want  of  sympathy  evinced  towards  them  by 
the  public.  And  yet,  looking  back  over  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  the  attack  on  these 
schools  which  first  gave  it  its  impetus. 

To  substantiate  this  assertion  I  must  revert  to  the 
years  1869  and  1870,  when  two  educational  Acts 
of  the  first  importance  were  passed.  It  is  necessary, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear,  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  a  negligible  length  of  time  separated 
the  passing  of  these  two  Acts.  The  former,  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act,  dealt  with  that  class  of  schools  to 
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which  I  have  just  alluded.  Its  object  was  defined 
as  that  "of  promoting  their  greater  efficiency,  and 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  main  designs  of  the 
founders  thereof,  by  putting  a  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  children  of  all  classes."  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  administer  this  Act, 
but  in  1874  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  whom  we  may  therefore,  to 
avoid  confusion,  regard  as  the  central  authority  con- 
trolling these  schools.  The  point  to  be  noticed  here 
in  connection  with  this  Act  is  that  endowed  schools, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  Cathedral  Schools, 
were  compelled  to  allow  exemption,  without  any 
attendant  disadvantage,  from  religious  services  or 
lessons  to  any  scholars  whose  parents  or  guardians 
claimed  this  right.  Thus  the  public  hostility  to  these 
schools,  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  religious  grounds, 
was  in  a  great  degree  allayed. 

(The  latter  of  these  Acts,  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  popular 
vmeasure.  It  aimed  at  providing,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  England  and  Wales,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  within  certain  limits  of  age  for 
the  children  of  all  classes.  Moreover,  it  represented 
a  compromise,  in  the  interests  of  social  progress, 
between  the  various  religious  forces  which  were 
contending  for  the  control  of  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  all  or  of  special  denominations ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  protracted  and  weary  struggle,  which 
has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  causing  Parliament 
since  then  to  fight  shy  of  educational  questions,  that 
public   opinion  insisted   on  the  removal  of  the  re- 
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ligious  obstacles  to  an  adequate  supply  of  elementary 
schools. 

We  have  already  become  so  accustomed  to  regard 
the  elementary  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of 
us,  who  cannot  remember  the  long  travail  that  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  this  measure,  to  appreciate  the 
momentous  social  changes  which  it  brought  about. 
The  right  of  education  thus  bestowed  was  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  emancipation  which  began  with 
the  extinction  of  serfdom,  and  will  end  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  equality  of  opportunity. 

So  clearly  did  this  Act  mark  a  triumph  of  the 
people,  as  distinct  from  the  privileged  classes,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  made  directly 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  the  new  schools. ' 
^^^ence  arose  the  School  Boards  to  furnish,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  requisite  funds.  No  surer  means  could 
have  been  devised  for  encouraging  public  interest 
in  elementary  education  than  that  of  entrusting  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  popularly  elected  local 
authorities,  and  of  thus  allowing  the  people  who  pro- 
vide money  for  this  purpose  in  their  own  districts  not 
only  to  have  a  more  direct  responsibility  as  to  its 
expenditure,  but  a  clearer  insight  into  the  relation 
between  expenditure  and  result  than  can  possibly 
be  obtained  through  the  complicated  system  of  aid 
from  the  national  exchequer. 

It  is  not  at  this  point  a  question  of  the  principles 
of  local  self-government.  I  wish  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  very  different  kinds  of  impetus  that 
were  given  respectively  to  secondary  and  elementary 
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education  by  two  Acts,  passed,  one  might  almost 
say,  simultaneously.  The  former  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  central  authority,  so  curtailed  in  its 
resources  that,  at  the  best,  but  slow  progress  could 
be  made  and  but  totally  inadequate  funds  applied 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  work  entrusted  to  its  care. 
The  latter  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  strong 
central  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  with  every 
facility  for  benefiting  from  the  national  taxes ;  on 
the  other,  to  local  authorities,  which  not  only  had 
the  power  of  drawing,  practically  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  on  the  local  rates,  but  which  brought  popular 
enthusiasm  to  bear  on  the  promotion  of  popular 
education. 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  reporting  on 
secondary  education  in  1867,  remarked,  "Every 
arrangement  which  fosters  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  the  schools,  which  teaches  the  people  to  look 
on  the  schools  as  their  own,  which  encourages  them 
to  take  a  share  in  the  management,  will  do  at  least 
as  much  service  as  the  wisest  advice  and  the  most 
skilful  administration."  If  it  is  safe  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  have  been  led  by 
the  Act  of  1870  to  look  on  the  elementary  schools 
as  their  own,  and  to  regard  the  School  Board  as 
the  power  which  would  enable  them  to  procure 
whatever  education  a  majority  might  demand ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  smaller  endowed  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  never 
enjoyed  popular  favour  in  the  same  degree. 
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The  result  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  people 
rapidly  extended  their  claim  for  educational  oppor- 
tunities until  they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
elementary  education  provided  by  the  grants  of  the 
Education  Department  and  by  the  rates  levied  on^' 
behalf  of  the  School  Boards.  They  demanded  some- 
thing higher.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  looking  back 
on  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  that  a  point  was 
reached  some  time  ago  at  which  this  demand  became 
so  pronounced  that  it  was  dangerous  any  longer  to 
refuse  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  and  to  entrust  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  good-will  of  the  people.  If  the  demand 
for  higher  education  was  irresistible,  and  the  sequel 
has  shown  that  it  was,  it  clearly  became  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  guide  it  in  its  realisation  along  the 
safest  path  towards  national  welfare. 
/  Germany  and  France — to  mention  only  two  other 
European  nations  —  had  already  solved  the  same 
problem,  so  that  we  were  neither  without  example 
nor  warning;  and  Englishmen  of  undisputed 
^.guthority  had  for  years  held  up  both  before  us. 
A  considerable  period  of  time  must  elapse,  however, 
before  the  eye  of  history  can  be  focussed  on  all  the 
scattered  events  of  the  last  ten  years  and  clearly  v. 
perceive  the  causes  which  led  to  the  neglect  of  a  ** 
/  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  in 
1^  England.  At  the  present  moment  we  can  do  no 
more  than  record  facts  and  draw  broad  conclusions. 

As  the  popular  demand  for  higher  education 
entered  the  cooling  atmosphere  of  practical  politics, 
it  naturally  crystallised  around  the   only  centre  of 
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educational  attraction  possessed  by  the  people — the 
Board  School.  To  add  an  upper  department  to  this 
institution  appeared  the  most  direct  means  of  bring- 
ing higher  education  under  popular  control.  The 
one  difficulty  was  to  find  the  requisite  money.  If 
there  had  been  no  way  of  obtaining  this,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  public  opinion  would  have 
compelled  Parliament  to  discover,  several  years  ago, 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  have  built  up  a 
national  system,  in  so  far  as  secondary  and  elementary 
education  were  concerned.  But  there  was  one  source 
from  which  money  might  be  drawn  without  further 
legislation. 

The  need  of  increased  scientific  and  artistic  know- 
ledge among  the  industrial  classes  had  long  been 
recognised,  and  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of 
1889  and  1 89 1  had  provided  facilities  for  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge  in  no  grudging  spirit.  The  recent 
growth  in  England  of  technical  instruction  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters 
in  the  history  of  educational  progress  during  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century.  Rarely  has  such  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution 
of  a  purely  educational  question.  But,  remaining  as 
it  did  in  unchallenged  possession  of  the  attention 
which  the  people  devoted  to  higher  education,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  effort  which  was  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  technical  instruction  should 
have  given  a  strong  bias  to  the  rising  popular  demand 
referred  to.  Neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  people 
should  have  turned  at  first  for  guidance,  which  was 
not  forthcoming  from  other  quarters,  to  the  many 
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earnest  men  and  women  who  were  advocating  the 
claims  of  technical  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

But  to  consider  only  the  practical  side  of  the 
question,  which  always  appeals  so  strongly  to 
Englishmen.  The  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  under  the  Acts 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  instruction,  offered  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  what  had  become  the  most  important 
condition  of  the  new  demand,  namely,  that  higher 
as  well  as  elementary  education  should  be  directly 
under  popular  control.  For  if  upper  departments 
were  added  to  the  Board  Schools,  by  bestowing 
technical  instruction  they  might  claim  a  share  of 
the  money  thus  provided.  This,  in  a  few  words, 
is  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  higher- grade 
schools.  ^.^ 

How   far   the   School   Boards   have   been   legally  .  V^ 
justified  in   further   strengthening   these  schools  by      ^^ 
applying  the  rates  to  their  maintenance  is  a  question  v*        i^ 
which  does  not  concern  us  here.     It  is  merely  neces-     ^^^ 
sary  to  notice  that  by  the  establishment  of  higher- 
grade  schools  very  formidable  rivals  were  raised  up 
to   threaten  the   existence  of  the   smaller  endowed 
schools,  rivals  which  were  all  the  more  dangerous, 
not   only  because   they  were   supported   partly   by 
local  funds   and  represented  a  new  type  of  higher 
education  which  appealed   strongly  to  the   popular 
mind,  but  because  they  were  under  the  direction  of, 
a  department  which  was  in  a  position  to  give  themj 
ample  financial  assistance,  and  eager  to  do  so,  from' 
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a  sincere,  though  obstinate  and  too  one-sided,  de- 
votion to  an  educational  theory  which,  in  more 
enHghtened  circles,  has  already  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. A  contest  between  the  higher-grade  schools, 
thus  supported,  and  the  smaller  endowed  schools, 
controlled  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  could  but 
have  ended  in  disaster  for  the  latter ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  disaster  meant  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  traditional  type  of  secondary  educa- 
tion which  these  schools  had,  very  feebly  in  some 
cases  it  must  be  confessed,  represented. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  group  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  took  up  the  cause  of 
secondary  education  to  which  they  were  first 
attracted  by  the  cry  of  distress  proceeding  from 
the  smaller  endowed  schools. 

It  was  not  that  the  new  type  of  higher  education 
was  based  on  totally  wrong  principles,  nor  that 
the  old  was  suited  to  modern  requirements.  Each 
had  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  points ;  the  traditions 
of  the  one  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  modern  spirit 
of  the  other.  But  such  a  fusion  of  educational 
principles  could  only  be  brought  about  by  well- 
organised  authorities,  in  which  all  interests  were  duly 
represented.  However  able  and  sincere  the  ruling 
spirits  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  its  very 
constitution,  necessitated  by  the  objects  which  it  was 
established  to  attain,  was  bound  to  give  it  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  older  methods  and  principles  of 
English  education  ;  and  in  a  contest  with  the  Charity 
Commission,  the  grievously  handicapped   champion 
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(of  the  endowed  schools,  its  power  was  irresistible.  It 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  forbearance  of  some  of  its 
leading  officials  that  it  did  not  take  even  greater 
advantage  of  these  powers. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  educational  issues 
involved  were  of  too  abstruse  a  nature  to  excite  any- 
popular  enthusiasm  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Intellectuals  they  would 
never  have  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. But,  a  small  group  of  members  having  once 
been  interested  in  the  matter,  the  question  soon 
entered  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

As  departments  of  the  central  government,  with 
their  local  counterparts,  existed  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  elementary  and  technical  education,      -  i 
the  natural  course  appeared  to  be  to  appoint  similar    S   ^ 
bodies   to   preside   over  secondary  education.!,  The   ^     '^ 
Bryce  Commission,  appointed  in  1 894,  and  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  Royal 
Commission  to  include  women  among  its  members, 
recommended  in  some  detail  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  creation  of  such  authorities^ 

Warned,  however,  of  the  immense  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  some  of  these  proposals, 
by  the  fate  of  the  Bill  of  1896,  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  perceived  that  the  question  of  secondary 
education  could  not  be  dealt  with  apart  from  the 
wider  one  of  national  education  ;  that  for  separate 
central  authorities,  with  their  respective  satellites, 
to  preside  over  the  three  branches  of  education,  which 
were  now  to  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
would  simply  result  in  a  continuation  of  overlapping 
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and  in  a  keener  strife;  that  for  the  due  success  of 
a  national  system  it  is  essential  that,  if  a  distinct 
local  authority  is  necessary  for  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  education,  to  it  should  be  assigned  a 
clearly  defined  sphere  of  influence,  and  that  in  any 
case  harmonious  and  concurrent  action  must  first  be 
assured  among  the  different  departments  of  the 
central  authority. 

The  Board  of  Education  Act  is  the  outcome  of 
this  new  view  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  secondary  education.  The  measure 
itself  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  barest  outline, 
and,  as  an  able  critic  has  remarked,  "  everything  will 
depend  on  the  development  of  its  suggestions  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  administered."^ 

^   The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p.  xxxii. 
note  I,  by  Graham  Balfour,  m.a.     (Clarendon  Press,  1898.) 


CHAPTER   II. 

REVIEW  OF  THE   NATIONAL   RESOURCES 
FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FROM  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Act,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  chief  work  before  the 
Board  is  the  organisation  of  secondary  education, 
not  as  an  isolated  branch,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  it  into  its  proper  relation  to  the  national  system 
which  must  be  developed.  It  is  only  by  keeping  this 
main  object  steadily  in  view  that  the  Board  can 
succeed  in  the  very  delicate  and  complicated  task 
before  it.  To  make  the  supply  of  secondary  educa- 
tion adequate,  and  gradually  to  raise  its  standard 
of  efficiency  throughout  the  country,  will  demand 
no  small  labour  and  patience.  The  utmost  skill  and 
tact,  and  the  widest  knowledge  of  our  educational 
system,  will  be  required  if  this  is  to  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  technical  education  will  also  directly 
benefit ;  and  if  the  supporters  of  primary  education 
are  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  to  their  immediate 
interest  to  remove  all  inferior  teaching  and  mis- 
apprehension of  aims  from  our  secondary  schools, 
and  to  confer  on  them  such  stability  and  definiteness 
of  purpose,  that  elementary  education  will,  if  I  may 
use  the  figure,  no  longer  have  to  attempt  to  prepare 
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its  brightest  intellects  for  their  passage  through  a 
chaotic  and  limitless  region,  presenting  ever-changing 
conditions  of  atmosphere  and  climate. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  which  the  Board  will  have 
to  take  is  an  eminently  practical  one:  that  of  acquiring 
reliable  information  as  to  the  existing  supply,  nature, 
and  quality  of  secondary  education  in  this  country. 
In  a  collection  of  essays  recently  published  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  with  considerable  success, 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  far  from  simple  question, 
"  What  is  Secondary  Education  ?  "  ^  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  discover  a  clear  and 
decisive  answer  to  this  question  before  it  is  in  a 
position  to  guide  the  future  development  of  second- 
ary education,  or  even  to  collect  the  information  re- 
quired. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  such  an  answer. 
The  first  is  by  consulting  the  theory  of  education  in 
its  universal  application  ;  the  second  is  by  accepting 
the  answer  already  given  by  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  secondary  schools  in  England  during  the  last 
five  hundred  years,  and  by  observing  any  failure  of 
this  development,  in  its  highest  phases,  to  meet 
modern  English  requirements.  The  latter  is  certainly 
the  way  which  will  recommend  itself  to  any  body  of 
practical  Englishmen  inheriting  our  traditional  modes 
of  thought  and  action. 

A  comparison  of  the  answers  thus  obtained  with 
that  offered  by  the  secondary  systems  of  some  foreign 
countries,  more  particularly  Germany,  will  be  useful ; 

*  IVkat    is   Secondary  Education?     Essays   on   the   Problems    of 
Orgmisation.     Edited  by  R.  P.  ScOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.     (Rivingtons  ) 
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but  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  without  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  involved.  The  fate  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  brilliant  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  ;be  a  warning  to  the  few  scattered  individuals 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  that,  if  the  future  progress  of 
England  is  to  depend  more  and  more  on  education — 
that  is  to  say  on  the  cultivation  of  our  inherited 
qualities — and  if  progress,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  modern  science,  can  only  be  a  process  of  evolution 
from  the  inherited  onwards  and  upwards,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  education  should  be  English  in  its 
outward  form  and  inward  spirit,  in  its  aims  and 
its  methods ;  in  short,  that  it  must,  at  each  stage,  be 
a  resultant  of  forces  acting  within  the  English  nation, 
and  having  as  their  source  the  English  mind  and 
conscience.^ 

The  secondary  schools  of  England  are  popularly 
divided  into  four  groups — the  great  public  schools, 
the  local  endowed  schools,^  private  schools,  and  girls' 
schools.  It  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
supply,  nature,  and  quality  of  the  secondary  educa- 
tion provided  by  each  group. 

*  As  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  appreciation  of  this  fact,  com- 
pare with  Matthew  Arnold's  Universities  and  Higher  Schools  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler's  paper  on  "  Problems  in  Prussian 
Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  Special  Reference  to  Similar  Ques- 
tions in  England,"  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  ii. 
(Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1898.) 

'  More  popularly  known  as  grammar  schools,  from  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  group. 
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The  Public  Schools. 

It  may  be  said,  with  very  slight  exaggeration,  that 
it  is  the  ambition  of  every  EngHsh  parent,  who  can 
afford  to  furnish  his  sons  with  secondary  education, 
to  send  them  to  one  of  the  pubHc  schools.  The 
average  Englishman  will  tell  you,  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  best  of  schools  is  Eton,  and  that  there  has  never 
been  so  great  a  schoolmaster  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
A  belief  in  the  public  schools  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
English  nation  ;  and  though  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  excited  but  little  popular 
.enthusiasm,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  public 
lopinion  would  remain  quiescent  were  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  create  a  new  type  of  secondary 
education  for  the  people,  which  was  neither  a  con- 
jtinuation  of,  nor  influenced  by,  the  development  of 
bur  public  schools  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. 

It  is  not  the  still  existing,  if  lessened,  respect  for 
social  rank  which  underlies  this  belief  in  the  public 
schools ;  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
may  strengthen  the  desire  of  the  lower  classes  for 
a  similar  type  of  education  for  their  own  children. 
But  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  popular  conviction 
that  these  schools,  with  all  their  faults,  make  it  their 
first  object  to  awaken  in  their  pupils  those  moral 
qualities  which  have,  in  the  popular  opinion,  raised 
the  English  character  above  that  of  neighbouring 
nations.  And  this  conviction  has  been  strengthened 
of  late  years  by  the  knowledge  that  many  foreigners, 
whose  educational  systems  are  considered  to  be  in 
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some  respects  superior  to  our  own,  have  studied 
these  schools  in  order  to  learn  how  they  have  solved 
the  problem  of  the  training  of  character — a  problem 
which  has  baffled  so  many  foreign  educationists  of 
world-wide  renown. 

The  student  of  education  must  confess  that  this 
popular  conviction  is  well  founded.  He  must  admit 
that  the  public  schools  have  discovered  unconsciously, 
or  rather  instinctively,  how  to  reconcile  school  dis- 
cipline with  that  freedom  of  individual  development 
which  modern  science  teaches  us  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  human  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  none  would  be  rash  enough  to  assert  that  all 
the  masters  in  these  schools  allow  sufficient  freedom 
to  the  development  of  the  intelligence  in  particular ; 
nor  that  they  invariably  place  knowledge  before  their 
pupils  in  its  most  attractive  form  and  inspire  them 
with  that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  inquiry,  that  many- 
sided  intellectual  interest,  which  is  the  final  proof 
of  unimpeachable  methods  of  instruction.  This  is 
also  popularly  recognised  by  the  public,  and  we  hear 
complaints  from  all  sides  that  the  boys  in  these 
schools  might  learn  more,  and  acquire  a  greater  taste 
for  knowledge,  and  a  cast  of  intelligence  better 
adapted  to  the  stress  of  modern  competition.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  such  importance  do 
the  English  attach  to  the  training  of  character  in 
secondary  education,  that  any  increase  of  national 
prosperity — that  is  to  say,  any  alleviation  of  the 
pressure  on  the  incomes  of  parents — invariably  results 
in  an  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  attending 
the  great  public  schools. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  during  the 
last  fifty  years  these  schools  have  been  allowed  to 
persist  without  check  in  methods  of  education  and 
courses  of  study  suited  only  to  an  earlier  stage  of  civil- 
isation. Direct  interference  of  the  State  has  removed 
many  of  their  abuses,  and  widened  their  curricula 
beyond  the  range  of  an  exclusively  classical  educa- 
tion. But  the  point  deserving  especial  notice  is 
that  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  these 
schools  which  defies  definition  and  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  any  educational  formula  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  English 
people.  Its  results  on  the  men  who  have  spent  their 
boyhood  and  youth  under  its  influence  are  equally 
difficult  to  define,  but  yet  are  recognised  by  English- 
men and  foreigners  alike  as  of  the  very  highest 
moral  value.  If  public  opinion  were  to  be  allowed 
complete  freedom  of  expression  in  the  organisation 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Board,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  spirit,  which  has  breathed  through 
our  public  schools  since  the  foundation  of  Winchester, 
would  be  accounted  that  which  is  of  most  worth  in 
English  secondary  education.  It  would  be  recognised 
as  the  essential  English  characteristic  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  the  improved  curricula — adopted 
by  some  other  nations  as  the  courses  of  study  best 
calculated  to  prepare  a  boy  for  life  in  the  modern 
world — if  they  are  to  be  framed  with  due  regard  to 
the  traditional  English  influences.  For  it  is  English 
influences  which  have  promoted  English  progress, 
and  which  can  alone  aid  us  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  in  the  confusion 
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and  pessimism  threatening  some  of  our  neighbours 
with  moral  atrophy. 

To  foster  this  spirit  in  our  public  schools  will  be 
one  of  the  highest  and  not  the  least  difficult  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  should  they  submit  them- 
selves to  its  control.  Nay,  more;  the  Board  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  their  coming 
under  its  control,  in  accordance  with  the  definite 
undertaking  into  which  they  entered  with  the 
country  during  the  passing  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Act.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
will  adhere  strictly  to  this  promise,  unless  the  Board 
obliges  them  to  act  otherwise  in  defence  of  that 
very  freedom  on  which  their  vitality  depends.  For- 
tunately, the  interest  of  the  nation  to  preserve  the 
best  traditions  of  our  public  schools,  and  to  spread 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  secondary  education, 
coincides  with  the  private  interest  of  these  schools 
themselves.  For  it  may  be  observed  from  their 
present  attitude  and  from  the  policy  that  they  have 
pursued  during  recent  years  in  connection  with  other 
schools,  that  the  public  schools  have  fully  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
reform  of  secondary  education,  if  they  would  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  fate  which  befell  kindred  institu- 
tions in  Germany. 

One  striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
action  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference.  This  most 
conservative  of  all  educational  bodies  has  gradually 
widened  its  circle  so  as  to  admit  the  representatives 
of  many  schools  which  do  not  rank  in  the  popular 
estimation  among  the  great  public  schools.     But  the 
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reciprocal  advantages  of  such  action  have  been  great, 
for  while  the  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Con- 
ference has  been  the  possession  of,  in  some  degree, 
a  common  educational  ideal  with  that  of  the  public 
school,  the  schools  thus  represented  have  not  only 
^,    gained   inestimable   benefits    from    the    opportunity 
^     afforded   them   of   discussing   this  ideal   with   those 
'  .   who  have  most  nearly  attained   its  realisation,   but 
y    have,  on  their  side,  contributed  no  less  to  pedagogical 
progress  by  bringing  to  the  Conference  a  practical 
I   knowledge  of  the   educational  requirements  of  the 
I  modern   commercial   and   industrial   world.     I    refer 
'  particularly    to    the    greater    number    of   the    local 
J  endowed    schools.      It   is   perhaps   on   this    account 
\that  the  opinions  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference 
on    the    problems    of  secondary   education    always 
command  respect,  and  carry  unequalled  weight  with 
those  who  believe  that  progress  is  best  secured  by  a 
succession  of  compromises  between   the   supporters 
of  tradition  and  the  representatives  of  the  modern 
spirit. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  run  no  risk  of  being 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  if  it  grants  all  the 
demands  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference ;  it  has 
at  any  rate  one  extremely  useful  lesson  to  learn 
from  this  body,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  grades  of  secondary  schools,  seeing  that 
the  most  conservative  among  them  have  been  led 
to  admit  the  kinship  of  an  increasing  number  of 
apparently  inferior  institutions.  The  same  fact  might 
be  inferred   from   the  growth   of  the   Incorporated 
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Association  of  Head  Masters,  which,  starting  nearly 
ten  years  a^o  with  the  head  masters  of  public^ 
secondary  schools  who  were  excluded  from  the 
Conference,  has  now  been  joined  by  more  than 
forty  members  of  the  latter  body. 

Local  Endowed  Schools. 

So  far  we  have  been  merely  deducing  certain 
principles  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  rather  than  establishing  a 
just  cause  for  its  interference  in  the  domain  of 
secondary  education.  The  latter  will  plainly  appear 
from  a  brief  consideration  of  the  position  of  local 
endowed  schools  and  the  two  other  classes  referred  to. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  majority 
of  the  great  public  schools  do  not  supply  only,  or 
even  chiefly,  their  own  localities,  but  draw  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  their  pupils  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  this  connection  should  be 
noted  the  suppression  of  many  local  schools  at  the 
Reformation,  for  the  exposure  of  which  we  are 
almost  exclusively  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Leach's 
gift  of  patient  research.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  check  thus  given  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education,  of  a  very  high  type, 
in  the  various  centres  of  population  —  a  check 
the  force  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  proportion  of  secondary  schools 
to  the  population  in  our  own  days  and  in  the  years 

*  The  tenn  in  this  sense  being  taken  to  mean  any  school  which  is 
administered  under  a  definite  form  of  public  or  corporate  control. 
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immediately  preceding  the  Reformation — must  be 
reckoned  as  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rise  of 
our  non-local  public  schools. 

Whatever  the  causes,  however,  it  must  now  be 
recognised  that  the  custom  of  sending  children  away 
from  their  homes  to  boarding  schools  has  become,  for 
a  certain  section  of  the  people,  one  of  those  national 
habits  which  are  second  nature.  To  eliminate  such  a 
custom  in  a  nation  like  Germany,  at  a  time  when  its 
various  scattered  forces  were  uniting  in  a  common 
national  aim,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  stamping 
it  out,  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  in  a  country  which 
has  for  long  attained  to  a  very  high  stage  of  national 
development,  and  whose  future  progress  must  depend 
on  the  adaptation  of  acquired  habits  to  the  demands 
arising  from  the  bewilderingly  rapid  advance  of 
civilisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  perhaps  best  that 
a  small  fraction  of  the  public  should  continue  to  send 
their  children  away  to  boarding  schools,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  our  large  towns  and  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  districts,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  that  section  of  the  population,  which  it 
is  commonly  agreed  cannot  dispense  with  secondary 
education,  are  either  unable  to  afford  the  fees  of 
boarding  schools,  or  prefer  that  their  children's 
education  should  be  carried  on  under  their  daily 
supervision.  The  local  endowed  schools  are  still 
the  chief  means  of  satisfying  this  need. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  trace 
all  the  causes  which  have  stunted  the  growth  of  these 
schools.     One  of  the  most  serious  has  been  referred  to 
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above  ;  as  for  the  rest,  some  of  their  effects  can  alone 
be  noticed.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  the 
term  "  grammar  school "  now  conveys  to  the  popular 
mind  the  idea  of  a  local  endowed  school  only,  formerly 
it  was  applied  to  both  Winchester  and  Eton,  to  take 
two  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  its  earlier 
meaning.^  Indeed,  many  of  the  existing  grammar 
schools  are  hardly  less  venerable  than  these  two 
famous  colleges,  and  when  founded  were  intended  to 
— and  most  of  them  for  a  long  time  did — give  pre- 
cisely the  same  education ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  still 
more  interesting,  many  of  them  were  endowed  with 
the  distinct  purpose  of  providing  free,  that  is  to  say 
gratuitous,^  education. 

The  confiscation  of  a  number  of  these  endowments 
by  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  shake  the  security,  as  an  invest- 
ment for  the  money  of  future  benefactors,  of  the 
gratitude  and  welfare  of  posterity.  But  the  system 
of  endowments,  making  all  allowance  for  the  general 
increase  in  the  value  of  property,  could  only  continue 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  people 
so  long  as  new  benefactors  arose  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  population,  and  so  long  as  old 
endowments  were  adapted  to  its  displacement. 

To  pass  on  to  our  own  times.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  totally  insufficient  as  existing  endowments 
are   to   provide   an   adequate    supply   of   secondary 

^  In  some  cases  [e.g.  Birmingham)  the  term  is  now  confined  to  the 
offshoots  of  the  local  endowed  school,  which  in  its  turn  is  called  the 
"high  school." 

*  Cf.  Arthur  F.  Leach,  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation^ 
pp.  110-114.     (Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1896.) 
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education,  a  better  distribution  would  cause  them 
to  go  a  great  deal  further  than  they  do.  This  was 
fully  emphasised  by  the  Bryce  Commission ;  but  it 
is  poor  consolation  for  the  present  state  of  affairs 
to  read  in  their  report :  "  We  were  reminded  that  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  made 
it  possible  to  turn  a  boys'  school  in  Northumberland 
into  a  girls'  school  in  Cornwall,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  very  greatness  of  the  power  may 
largely  account  for  the  notorious  inability  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  exercise  it."^  The  Board 
of  Education  being  able  to  take  over  this  power, 
under  the  Act  of  1899,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
exercising  it  in  the  future ;  much  will  depend  on 
their  energy  and  ability  in  this  respect.  It  may  be 
true  that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  such  as  the 
King  Edward's  Schools,  Birmingham,  the  most  richly 
endowed  schools  are  often  the  least  efficient ;  but  yet 
in  many  ways  poverty  has  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  and  source  of  evil  to  the  majority  of  these 
schools. 

The  local  endowed  school  and  the  public  school 
have,  it  may  again  be  noticed,  a  common  origin. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  possess  many 
features  in  common.  The  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  types  have  been  maintained  by  several 
means,  chiefly  through  their  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  preference  shown  by  the  grammar 
schools  for  masters  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  Such  masters  invariably  take  for 
their  models  the  educational  methods  from^which  they 
»  Vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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themselves  had  benefited.  We  therefore  find  many 
grammar  schools  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the 
games,  and  as  far  as  possible  (most  of  them  being 
day  schools)  of  the  social  and  corporate  life  of  the 
public  schools ;  and  thirty  years  ago  the  curricula  of 
both  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical. 

Now  there  is  a  point  here  which  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  Whatever  abuses  had  been  introduced 
into  our  system  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  exposed  many  in  1867, 
formerly  secondary  education  meant  but  one  thing 
for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  higher  and  lower  social 
classes  alike.  Its  ideal  was  culture ;  it  was  a  pre- 
paration for  the  University,  where  the  gentleman 
finished  off  the  course  of  education  which  was  con- 
sidered best  fitted  to  qualify  him  for  the  position 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  occupy  in  the  country. 
Its  motto  was  "  Manners  makyth  Man,"  and  the 
idea  of  its  becoming  a  preliminary  course  of  ap- 
prenticeship for  various  trades  and  professions  hardly 
entered  into  the  heads  of  its  guardians.  And  when 
the  democratic  spirit  first  began  to  move  in  this 
country,  of  all  the  desires  which  it  stirred  none  was 
worthier  than  that  of  obtaining  for  all  children  the 
same  education  as  was  given  to  those  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  It  was  a  desire  which  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  true  educators,  and  brought  hope 
to  many  a  schoolmaster  who  had  been  toiling  against 
the  insufficient  endowment  of  his  school  in  his  en- 
deavours to  realise  this  ideal. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  feelings  with 
which  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  must  have 
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inspired  many  masters  of  local  endowed  schools. 
Here  was  a  body  set  up  by  the  Government  with 
full  power  to  reorganise  educational  endowments ; 
to  transfer  them  from  localities  in  which,  owing  to 
the  displacement  of  population,  they  were  no  longer 
useful,  to  those  where  they  were  sorely  needed ;  to 
supplement  them  by  others  originally  destined  to 
purposes  now  obsolete ;  to  make  schemes  for  the 
administration  of  these  endowments,  and  to  inspect 
the  schools  in  order  to  see  that  the  greatest  possible 
use  was  made  of  them  in  education  and  instruction. 
It  appeared  as  if  at  last  the  grammar  schools  in  our 
targe  centres  of  population  were  once  more  to  take 
up  the  work  for  which  they  were  founded,  and  to 
give  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  possible  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  that  culture  which  has  been  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  our  governing  classes. 

That  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  failed  to 
give  full  force  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  that 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  endowments  is  in  no  way  commensurate 
with  the  number  of  years  which  they  have  devoted 
to  the  task ;  that  many  of  the  abuses  and  anachro- 
nisms of  1869  still  exist  to-day,  must  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bestow  on  them  the  machinery  and  the 
means  necessary  for  the  great  work  committed  to 
their  charge.  We  consequently  find  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  grammar  schools  in  our  large 
towns  are  prevented  by  want  of  funds  from  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  They  have  long 
ago  given  up  attempting  to  provide  only  free  educa- 
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tion,  and  have  been  obliged  to  satisfy  popular  feeling 
by  offering  a  certain  number  of  scholarships.  Neither 
can  they  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  fees ;  for  the 
competition  of  private  schools,  and  more  recently 
of  higher -grade  schools,  compels  them  to  reduce 
these  fees  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  And  even 
if  a  grammar  school  succeeded  twenty  years  ago 
in  maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  with 
the  funds  at  its  disposal,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  able  to  do  so  to-day. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  secondary  education, 
even  if,  or  rather  because,  its  main  object  is  the 
imparting  of  culture,  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
advance  of  modern  civilisation.  Literary  studies 
alone  were  doubtless  sufficient  for  attaining  this 
object,  when  the  forces  of  nature  were  but  little 
understood  and  their  action  was  controlled  by  man 
to  no  appreciable  extent.  But  in  our  own  days 
things  are  very  different.  Every  year  adds  to  the  list 
of  natural  forces  which  have  been  brought  under 
the  sway  of  man  ;  the  conditions  of  national  life 
are  as  different  from  those  of  our  grandfathers  as 
theirs  were  from  those  of  their  ancestors  in  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance ;  even  our  mental  life  is  affected 
to  an  incalculable  degree  by  the  part  which  has  been 
played  by  science  in  forming  our  environment.  Our 
educationists  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to 
see  that  the  true  aim  of  education  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  child  to  its  spiritual,  physical,  and  mental 
environment,  and  that  this  adaptation  can  only  be 
achieved  by  bringing  it  gradually  under  the  influence 
of  those   forces  which   have   moulded  the  environ- 
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ment.^  To  omit  to  instruct  any  modern  boy  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  science  is  no  less  dangerous  to 
his  mental  development  than  to  bring  him  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  world's  literature,  that  stately 
storehouse  of  the  thoughts  of  man,  containing 
forces  to  propel  the  world  up  the  spiral  path  of 
progress  and  above  all  to  check  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies of  speculation. 

Such  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  right  of 
science  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
secondary  school  may  not  appeal  to  the  practical 
minds  of  Englishmen,  but  their  common  sense  has 
long  ago  brought  them  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The 
fitting  up  of  laboratories  and  the  provision  of 
apparatus  represent  no  small  expense;  and  when 
the  poorer  grammar  schools  were  convinced  that  they 
must  teach  science,  or  succumb  to  outside  com- 
petition, the  question  was  where  to  find  the  necessary 
funds. 

It  is  here  that  we  first  notice  in  any  marked 
degree  the  baneful  results  of  the  attempt  of  the 
State  to  regulate  education  by  piecemeal  legislation. 
When  the  demand  for  instruction  in  science  became 
urgent,  and  more  particularly  when  the  pressure  of 
foreign  competition  gave  to  this  demand  a  national 
importance,  it  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  State 
to  see  that  it  was  met.  It  did  so  by  establishing 
a  strong  central  department  with  subordinate  local 
authorities,  and  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.     But  it  took  no  pains 

^  Cf.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,   The  Meaning  of  Education. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1898.) 
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to  inquire  if  there  existed  a  central  authority 
empowered  to  guard  the  interests  of  Hterary  in- 
struction against  any  undue  encroachment  of  the 
newer  learning.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  rather  to  the  moder- 
ation of  one  more  than  any  other  of  its  chief 
officials,  that  it  has  not  taken  further  advantage  of 
its  powers.  But  that  very  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  that 
natural  desire  to  extend  its  sphere  of  control,  which, 
when  kept  within  due  bounds,  form  a  most  useful 
stimulus  to  a  Government  department,  were  sure 
to  entice  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to 
encroach  on  unclaimed  territory.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter,  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  who  nominally  presided  over  the 
whole  field  of  education  within  the  purview  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  were  powerless  to  prevent 
such  encroachments,  or  even  to  support  the  local 
endowed  schools  against  the  higher-grade  schools, 
those  rivals  established  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  poorer  grammar  schools  were 
enabled  by  the  grants  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  syllabuses  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  determined  by  its  inspectors,  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  instruction  in  science.^ 

Whatever  means  this  department  has  adopted  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  literary  instruction  have 
proved  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  educational 
traditions  which  these  schools  had  for  so  long  de- 

^  To  aid  me  in  my  attempt  to  place  this  matter  before  the  reader 
with  the  least  possible  confusion,  I  have  omittQd  all  allusion  to 
instruction  ;n  art  in  this  chapter. 
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fended.  The  syllabuses  were  extended  so  as  to 
include  every  subject  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  thus  established 
itself  the  central  authority  for  these  schools,  in  so 
far  as  their  modern  sides  were  concerned  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  had  been  constituted  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  instruction  in  Science  and  Art. 

The  history  of  the  State  control  of  secondary 
education  up  to  this  point  hardly  does  credit  to 
our  vaunted  powers  of  organisation.  It  is  true  that 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  still  deter- 
mined what  subjects  might  not  be  omitted  from  the 
curricula  of  local  endowed  schools.  But  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects,  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued,  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master  and  governors. 
This  was  originally  a  wise  provision.  But  when  the 
poorer  grammar  schools  were  compelled  to  turn  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  financial  assist- 
ance, they  were  obliged  to  accept  its  grants  on  its 
own  terms.  So  that  naturally  the  head  master  and 
governors  had  to  agree  to  the  division  of  hours 
approved  by  this  department  and  to  the  methods 
sanctioned  by  its  inspectors,  so  far  as  that  part  of 
the  school  was  concerned  which  benefited  directly 
from  its  grants. 

Now,  there  is  no  possible  exception  to  be  taken 
to  the  principle  that  such  control  should  be  exercised 
by  a  State  department  which  bestows,  or  regulates 
the  bestowal  of,  grants.  The  principle  is  in  itself 
admirable;  insistence  on  the  relative  importance  of 
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various  subjects,  and  wise  and  capable  inspection, 
are  two  of  the  reforms  which  educationists  have 
besought  for  secondary  schools  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  And  nothing  better  can  be  desired  than  that 
both  should  be  provided  in  the  future  with  the  same 
tact  and  energy  as  has  occasionally  characterised 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  when  acting  in 
its  own  interests.  But,  again  it  must  be  repeated, 
this  department  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  qualified 
to  supervise  instruction  in  science  and  art  alone. 
And  not  only  this,  but  its  personnel,  including  its 
inspectors,  consisted,  in  its  worthiest  aspects,  of  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in,  or  received 
their  education  during,  the  deplorable  and  bitter 
struggle  between  literature  and  science,  at  a  time 
when  these  two  branches  of  learning  represented 
to  their  supporters  the  foundations  of  antagonistic 
beliefs  as  to  the  destiny  of  man. 

We  are  now  emerging  from  this  struggle  and  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  harmonising  apparently 
rival  forces.  What  M.  Bruneti^re  aptly  described  some 
four  years  ago  as  the  renaissance  of  idealism  marked 
the  recovery  from  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  of 
this  period  of  storm  and  stress.  We  may  well  ask, 
however,  if  the  State,  during  this  stage  of  transition, 
was  true  to  its  duty  in  allowing  the  entire  secondary 
education  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  boys  in  poorer 
grammar  schools  to  drift  under  the  control  of  a 
department  which  stood  as  the  champion  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  Was  the  State,  or  were  even  the 
governing  classes,  suflficiently  persuaded  of  the  finality 
of  the  belief  of  scientists  to  be  justified  in  employing 
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public  money  for  the  education  of  an  important  section 
of  the  population  in  this  belief  alone  ?  What  defence 
will  history  offer  for  the  action  of  the  State  in  thus, 
more  through  negligence  than  design,  leaguing  itself 
with  the  opponents,  against  the  reformers,  of  the 
traditional  ideals  of  English  secondary  education  ? 

The  results  for  those  schools  which  have  not  been 
rich  enough,  or  heroic  enough,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  First,  the  modern 
sides  of  these  schools  have  been  transformed  into 
"schools  of  science,"  in  which  what  teaching  there 
is  of  literary  subjects  is  mainly  controlled  and  in- 
spected by  the  scientists  of  this  department. 

Secondly,  no  progress  has  consequently  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  literary  subjects.  In  the  case  of 
modern  languages  in  particular  the  effect  of  this 
stagnation  has  been  so  strongly  felt  by  the  com- 
mercial classes  as  to  raise  a  demand — based  on  the 
precedent  establised  by  these  schools  of  science — for 
schools  of  commerce  within  the  sphere  formerly  re- 
cognised as  sacred  to  secondary  education. 

Thirdly,  the  classical  sides  of  such  local  endowed 
schools  have  gradually  been  cut  adrift  from  modern 
influences,  and  have  too  often  become  the  strong- 
holds of  that  uncompromising  literary  spirit  which 
is  the  deadliest  foe  of  science.  Thus  a  large  section 
of  the  boys  in  these  schools  are  being  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of,  or  at  best  with  a  superior  indifference 
to,  science  and  modern  foreign  literature — two  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  modern  environment. 
This  is   probably  the   most   serious  and  dangerous 
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of  the  results  which  I  have  summed  up  in  these 
three  divisions. 

How  the  attention  of  a  small  body  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women  was  attracted  to  the  perilous  posi- 
tion of  these  schools,  in  face  of  the  rivalry  of  higher- 
grade  schools,  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  has 
certainly  done  much  to  save  the  local  endowed 
schools  from  extermination  by  reproducing  in  them 
the  educational  tendencies  of  their  other  creations ; 
but  at  what  a  cost !  The  most  charitable  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  this  is  that  it  is  a  makeshift  policy. 
The  right  policy  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
Parliament  has  informally  sanctioned  the  creation  of 
a  department  for  the  control  of  secondary  education, 
closely  allied  with  the  other  departments,  which  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  will  be  composed  ex- 
clusively neither  of  the  representatives  of  science 
nor  of  those  of  literature,  but  will  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  all  those  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  an  all-round  secondary  education  adapted  to 
modern  English  requirements. 

From  the  slight  sketch  which  has  been  given  of 
some  of  the  obstructions  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  natural  development  of  our  local 
endowed  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  branch  of 
the  new  Board  will  require  to  bring  deeper  know- 
ledge and  sympathy,  and  greater  tact,  to  bear  on  the 
work  of  organisation  than  this  secondary  department. 
This  will  become  even  more  evident  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  very  important  position  occupied  in 
our  educational  system  by  private  schools. 

D 
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Private  Schools. 

A  private  school  may  be  defined  as  one  which 
is  conducted  by  a  private  individual  for  his  own 
pecuniary  profit.  It  is  true  that  there  are  here  and 
there  private  schools  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  educational  enthusiasm  of  their  owners,  in  which 
the  idea  of  pecuniary  profit  is  the  last  in  the  mind 
of  the  head  master,  and  which  have  often  introduced 
reforms  of  supreme  value  to  educational  progress.  But 
these  must  necessarily  prove  the  exception,  for  they 
are  rarely  self-supporting,  and  there  is  hardly  the  same 
willingness  among  the  rich  to  subsidise  educational 
experiments  as  in  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
We  may  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
survey,  adhere  to  our  definition  and  admit  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  namely, 
that  a  private  school  depends  for  its  success  on 
public  favour. 

It  therefore  represents  that  form  of  individual 
enterprise  so  dear  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen ;  and 
it  is  wiser  to  recognise  at  the  outset  that,  if  only 
in  order  that  a  stimulating  rivalry  may  be  furnished 
to  Government  agency,  it  will  command  their  support 
for  many  years  to  come,  whatever  extension  of 
State  control  may  follow  the  Board  of  Education  Act. 
To  point  out  that  private  schools  of  the  immortal 
"  Dotheboys  Hall "  type  have  existed,  and  still  exist, 
in  a  modified  form,  will  suggest  the  lines  that  State 
interference  should  follow,  but  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  placing  all  educational 
institutions  under  direct  public  control. 
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I  have  said  that  a  private  school  depends  for  its 
success  on  public  favour.  That  it  is  so,  is  the  cause 
of  much  good,  and  perhaps  of  much  evil.  Whether 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  public  is  invariably 
sound  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  always  a  large 
number  of  people  at  the  mercy  of  impostors.  So 
true  is  this,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
constitute  a  criminal  offence  the  supply  of  food  or 
other  commodities  in  such  a  condition  as  will  be 
detrimental  to  physical  health.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
generally  admitted  principle,  as  far  as  any  political 
principle  can  be  said  to  be  generally  admitted 
nowadays,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  individual  from  fraud  and  imposture.  But  for 
some  reason,  difficult  to  trace,  the  English  people 
have  not  in  the  past  considered  it  wise  to  extend 
this  principle  to  the  supply  of  secondary  education, 
on  which  depends  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  and, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  the  physical  health  of  a  vast 
number  of  children.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  protest  of  the  teachers  themselves,  including  the 
majority  of  private  schoolmasters,  the  public  would 
probably  still  submit,  for  many  years  to  come,  to 
the  educational  fraud  and  imposture  perpetrated 
in  every  town.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss 
to  the  nation  arising  from  the  past  indifference  of 
many  parents  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  their 
children  are  educated. 

To  take  only  two  of  the  worse  forms  of  fraud  and 
imposture.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  schools 
which  pretend  to  furnish  secondary  education,  while 
in   the   secrecy   of   their   own   classrooms   they  are 
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providing  nothing  more  than  elementary  education, 
of  a  type  inferior  to  that  of  the  Board  schools  and 
under  far  less  satisfactory  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  a  few,  often  conducted  by  men 
or  women  who  should  know  better,  which,  with 
apparent  intent  to  mislead,  assume  high-sounding 
titles,  causing  credulous  parents  to  believe  that  within 
their  walls  their  children  may  receive  an  education 
even  higher  than  secondary .1  To  suppress  such 
schools,  or  to  compel  them  to  reform,  is  not  the  least 
important  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  means  to  be  adopted  must  be  dealt 
with  later  on. 

But  to  turn  to  the  better  class  of  private  schools. 
Those  which  are  so  well  known  as  preparatory 
schools  have  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
public  schools,  and  are  directly  under  their  influence. 
Their  curricula  are  regulated  by  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  public  schools ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  prepare  for  these  examinations  while  adopting 
their  methods  of  education  and  instruction  to  boys 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  Regarded  as  a  class,  they 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  until  their  reputation 
is  established  they  are  tempted  to  win  it  by  over- 
working their  pupils  in  order  to  gain  success  at  these 
entrance  examinations.  So  long  as  they  are  unable 
to  prove  their  efficiency  by  satisfying  other  tests,  this 
temptation    will    remain    exceedingly   strong.      On 

*  "Gymnasium  and  University  College,"  to  take  only  one  of  many 
titles  of  the  sort  which  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  most  of  our 
towns. 
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the  other  hand,  much  good  may  be  said  of  them  ; 
there  are  few  brighter  examples  of  English  education 
than  is  offered  by  many  of  these  schools,  directed  by 
men  with  brilliant  qualifications,  and  themselves 
originally  masters  in  public  schools,  who  are  inspired 
with  the  best  English  traditions,  and  who  bring  long 
experience,  open  minds,  and  great  enthusiasm  to 
bear  on  the  education  of  young  boys.  That  boys 
under  a  certain  age  require  special  educational  treat- 
ment, which  they  cannot  obtain  in  large  schools,  that 
many  evils  have  arisen  from  massing  boys  of  all  ages 
together,  even  in  the  best  regulated  boarding  schools, 
are  sufficient  causes  for  the  existence  of  preparatory 
schools.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  intimate 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  differentiating 
them  from  other  private  schools,  must  be  the  first 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education  when 
imposing  any  tests  of  their  efficiency. 

The  great  mass  of  private  schools,  while  offering 
every  possible  variety,  may  be  divided  into  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools.^  Generally  speaking,  the 
former,  which  draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  aim  at  producing  a  cheaper  type  of 
public  school.  That  is  to  say,  they  take  the  public 
school  as  their  model,  urged  either  by  their  own 
or  the  public  conviction  of  its  excellence.  They 
thus  supply  a  distinct  national  need,  and  besides 
this  they  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  in  a  very 
special  manner  to  educational  progress.     They  are 

*  It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  such  as  the  present  even  to  refer  to 
minor  varieties  of  any  class  of  educational  institution — though  variety, 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  English  education,  cannot  be  ignored. 
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nurseries  of  new  methods  and  laboratories  for  educa- 
tional experiments.  Not  only  are  their  head  masters 
often  educators  of  the  highest  ability,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  adopt  modern  improvements,  but  they  are 
incited  by  the  spirit  of  competition  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  excel  their  rivals. 

This  healthy  emulation  is  in  itself  excellent,  if 
only  the  meed  of  success  is  awarded  by  competent 
arbiters.  But,  unfortunately,  that  very  section  of  the 
public  which  falls  such  an  easy  prey  to  educational 
impostors  has  no  small  voice  in  determining  the 
awards  of  public  favour  on  which  these  schools  must 
depend.  And  yet  this  dependence  on  public  favour 
must  necessarily  form  the  key  to  the  private  school 
problem.  Eliminate  it  or  take  away  the  freedom 
of  public  choice,  and  the  whole  private  school  system 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  What  is  wanted  is  some  stable 
standard  of  measurement  recognised  by  the  public. 

This  has  been  offered  by  the  examinations  of 
outside  bodies  such  as  the  Oxford  University 
Delegacy,  the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate, 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  But  many  head 
masters  complain  with  justice,  that,  if  the  public  are 
to  judge  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  schools 
by  the  number  of  pupils  who  satisfy  the  tests  sup- 
plied by  these  bodies,  they  must  abandon  the  higher 
aims  of  education  in  favour  of  that  of  preparing  for 
written  examinations,  and  that  such  preparation 
must  degenerate  into  mere  "cramming,"  a  process 
which  violates  every  educational  precept.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  among 
the  foremost  in  desiring  a  true  test  of  efficiency, 
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established  by  the  State,  and  consequently  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  educationists  and  laity 
alike.  No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
attitude  in  this  respect  of  the  head  masters  of  either 
the  day  or  boarding  class  of  private  schools. 

The  private  day  school  has  arisen,  either  owing 
to  the  inability  of  endowed  schools  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  locality,  or  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  certain  parents  for  an  education  which 
satisfies  definite  religious  or  social  conditions.  Those 
which  meet  this  demand  will  continue  to  exist,  and, 
provided  they  are  efficient,  will  contribute  no  little 
to  the  moral  force  and  stamina  of  the  nation.  The 
former,  however,  will  gradually  cease  to  have  any 
raison  d'etre  in  proportion  as  the  local  endowed 
schools  grow  and  prosper  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  38* i  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  included  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  of 
1898  as  receiving  secondary  education,*  were  to  be 
found  in  private  schools.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
however,  the  numbers  are  far  greater,  rising  to  no 
less  than  70*3  per  cent. 

Girls'  Schools. 

The  education  of  girls  is  a  subject  which  yearly 
claims  an  increasing  share  of  public  attention. 
Before  1864  there  were  only  fourteen  endowed 
secondary  schools  for  girls  in  England  and  Wales; 
in  1895  there  were  about  eighty,  and  considerably 
more  than  twice  that  number  supported  by  various 
*  As  to  the  value  of  these  statistics  see  below,  p.  45. 
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bodies  of  subscribers  and  companies,  such  as  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company.^ 

The  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
presented  in  1867,  did  much  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  the  education  of  girls ;  but  there  are 
deeper  reasons  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

The  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  women,  in 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  to  gain  an  independent 
livelihood  has  steadily  increased,  and  before  it  the 
aim  of  secondary  education  for  girls  has  changed. 
The  attainment  of  social  accomplishments  and  the 
preparation  for  married  life  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  its  sole  object.  To  look  at  this  phase 
of  the  question  from  an  eminently  practical  point 
of  view,  preparation  for  marriage  fills  much  the 
same  place  in  a  girl's  education  as  technical  training 
in  a  boy's.  To  train  all  boys  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  for  a  special  trade  or  profession  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unwise ;  for,  considered  from  a  purely 
educational  standpoint,  little  enough  time  is  allowed 
before  this  age  for  the  natural  maturing  of  their 
powers.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  oft-repeated 
warning  that  early  specialisation  is  dangerous. 
Special  training  for  a  trade  or  profession,  in  spite 
of  any  clauses  in  Acts  to  the  contrary,  comes  in 
theory  and  practice  under  the  heading  of  technical 

^  The  Parliamentary  Return  of  June,  1898,  gives  the  numbers  as 
follows  :  Private  Enterprise,  2886  ;  Subscribers',  99  ;  Companies',  99 ; 
Endowed,  etc. ,  86 ;  Local  Authority,  3.  It  must  again  be  mentioned 
that  these  figures  include  many  schools  which  are  not  really  secondary. 
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education ;  and  to  the  same  category  belongs  a 
woman's  preparation  for  married  life.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  advocate  of  strict  delimitation 
and  organisation,  the  analogy  does  not  hold  beyond 
a  certain  point ;  for  while  a  boy  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  give  distinct  evidence  of  a  decided  aptitude 
for  some  special  calling  by  the  age  of  sixteen,  every 
girl  is  a  potential  domestic  economist. 

Therefore  to  abandon  totally  the  old  aim  of  a 
girl's  education  is  impossible ;  and  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  reaction  against  the  recent  tendency  to 
carry  it  on  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  that  of 
a  boy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  woman  possesses  an  influence 
in  the  world  which  is  different  in  its  character  and 
action  from  that  of  a  man.  Social  accomplishments 
are  as  necessary  as  ever  to  woman,  if  her  influence  is 
still  to  make  for  refinement  and  moral  purity  in 
England  ;  but  their  attainment  is  no  longer  the  only 
end  of  her  education,  as  in  earlier  generations. 
Indeed,  among  the  schoolmistresses  of  to-day,  the 
great  inclusive  aim  of  all  education — the  complete 
harmonious  realisation  of  normal  capacities  —  is 
better  understood  than  among  men.  It  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  their  appreciation  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  that  women  have  become  the  pioneers 
in  pedagogical  research. 

As  might  consequently  be  expected,  it  is  chiefly 
on  the  intellectual  side  that  the  change  in  women's 
education  is  to  be  noticed.  In  spite  of  the  refusal 
to  admit  them  to  the  parliamentary  franchise,  or 
to  recognise  their  claim  to  the  degrees  of  our  older 
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Universities,  the  intellectual  force  of  women  has 
made  itself  felt  in  public  affairs  and  in  every  pro- 
fession and  path  of  life.  An  element  has  thus  been 
introduced  into  national  life  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  to  earlier  generations.  The  so-called 
women's  movement  is  both  a  cause  and  in  its  later 
aspects  an  effect  of  this  development  of  the  intellectual 
training  of  girls. 

It  may  be  safely  averred  that  nowhere  in  the  field 
of  English  education  have  such  changes  and  reforms 
taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years  as  in  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  and  most  important  among  these 
is  the  increased  attention  which  is  paid  to  intel- 
lectual studies. 

In  one  respect  has  the  tendency  to  carry  on  a  girl's 
education  along  the  lines  which  tradition  has  laid 
down  for  that  of  a  boy  led  to  unquestionably  good 
results.  I  refer  to  the  prominent  place  allotted  to 
healthy  physical  exercise  and  English  sports  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  secondary  girls'  school  that  is  not 
cut  off  from  modern  influences.  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  English- 
women have  introduced  this  new  element  into  girls' 
education,  and  one  cannot  help  comparing  the  success 
of  their  efforts  with  the  failure  of  the  attempt  a  few 
years  ago  to  introduce  our  sports  into  the  boys' 
schools  of  France. 

The  reform  of  secondary^  education  for  girls  in  this 
country  is  almost  entirely  the^work  of  women,  and, 
in  contrast  to  some  other  countries,  it  is  peculiarly 
significant  that  the  recognised  authorities  on  the 
education   of   women  are  women    themselves.      So 
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fully  is  this  admitted,  that  the  Bryce  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  included  three  women  among 
its  members,  "the  first  of  their  sex  ever  appointed 
Royal  Commissioners."^ 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  the  schoolmistress 
is  held  in  far  higher  estimation  by  the  public  than 
heretofore.  The  private  governess  also,  who  was 
formerly  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  domestic 
servant,  is  now  rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of  an 
educational  expert.  To  the  teachers  and  head 
mistresses  of  the  best  secondary  schools,  who  are 
among  the  foremost  leaders  of  educational  progress, 
is  in  a  very  large  degree  due  the  increased  interest 
in  educational  questions  which  parents  have  evinced 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  certain  that  men  and  women  may  be  of  mutual 
service  in  solving  many  of  the  purely  educational 
problems  which  confront  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  fact,  with  the  probable  spread  of  a  modified  form 
of  co-education  their  co-operation  would  become 
essential. 

Of  the  girls'  schools,  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  Secondary  Schools,  91  per  cent,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  were  private  schools.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  these  figures.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  social  accomplishments  are  desired  as 
much  as  ever  for  their  daughters  by  those  parents 
who  can  afibrd  to  give  them  a  secondary  education, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  class  distinctions 
play  a  very  large  part  in  the  division  of  girls'  schools. 

^  Graham  Balfour,  The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  p.  164.     (Clarendon  Press,  1898.) 
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Only  private  enterprise  can  meet  the  demand  for 
variety  thus  created.  Public  day  schools  have  done 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  women's  education, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  have  a  great 
future  before  them.  But,  so  long  as  class  prejudices 
exist,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  parents  to  consider 
educational  efficiency  before  all  else  when  selecting 
a  school  for  their  daughters.  If  to  this  is  added  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  private  schools  for 
boys,  an  unanswerable  case  is  made  out  for  the 
continuation  of  the  girls'  private  school. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  foolish  to  close  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  girls  suffer  as  much  as  their 
brothers  from  all  the  defects  invariably  attaching  to 
unbridled  private  enterprise  in  education.  Fraud  and 
imposture  exist  also  among  private  schools  for  girls, 
and  must  be  stamped  out  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  their  case  there  is,  perhaps,  even  greater  reason 
for  suspecting  that  many  so-called  secondary  schools 
provide  education  of  a  grade  far  inferior  to  what 
they  pretend. 

Wanted,  a  Census  and  Criterion  of 
Efficiency. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  Secondary  Schools,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  referred,  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  which  exist.  In  fact,  this  Return 
is  one  of  those  revelations  which  make  us  feel 
that  our  Government  offices  do  not  altogether  de- 
serve the  hard  things  that  are  said  of  them.  They 
show  at  any  rate  that  the  Education  Department  is 
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rapidly  acquiring  information  as  to  the  supply  of 
secondary  education  in  England ;  the  method  of 
arrangement  adopted,  so  that  certain  defects  stand 
out  clearly  before  the  eyes,  gives  evidence  of  an 
enlightened  appreciation  within  the  department  of 
our  educational  needs. 

But  yet  we  may  search  in  vain  among  these 
statistics  for  an  answer  to  two  questions  of  supreme 
importance.  How  many  of  these  schools  are  really 
secondary?  How  many  are  efficient?  So  long  as 
these  two  questions  remain  unanswered,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  no  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  work  of  organisation.  This  answer,  then, 
will  have  to  be  found  by  the  Board  itself. 

In  the  introductory  memorandum  to  the  Return 
it  is  observed  that  the  information  required  for  this 
purpose  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  inspec- 
tion. I  shall  have  a  further  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  benefits  of  inspection  ;  here  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  that  no  complete  census  can  be  taken  of 
secondary  schools  until  the  range  of  secondary 
education  has  been  determined,  until  a  criterion  of 
efficiency  has  been  established,  and  inspectors  ap- 
pointed to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  country  which 
claim  to  be  secondary,  in  order  to  decide  how  far 
they  come  within  this  range  and  how  closely  they 
conform  to  the  required  standard  of  efficiency. 

It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  existing  schools, 
and  an  unpardonable  waste  of  public  money,  if  the 
Board  were  to  found,  or  to  allow  to  be  founded,  new 
schools  without  having  made  every  possible  use  of 
the  actual  supply.     To  inquire  into  this  supply,  to 
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learn  how  far  it  meets,  or  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved so  as  to  meet,  the  material  need  must  be  the 
first  step  in  reform.  If  this,  and  nothing  else,  were 
done  thoroughly  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
secondary  department  of  the  Board  would  at  least 
have  justified  its  creation. 

But  if  some  of  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the 
system,  which  have  been  touched  on  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  are  to  be  removed  before  they  become  deeply 
rooted  ;  if,  above  all,  the  traditions  of  English  second- 
ary education  are  to  be  saved  from  extinction  in  our 
local  endowed  schools,  this  department  of  the  Board 
will  have  to  complete,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
the  good  work  initiated  by  the  Parliamentary  Return, 
and  proceed  to  the  task  of  organisation  for  which  it 
has  been  appointed. 


CHAPTER  III. 
HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

I  RECENTLY  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  one 
of  those  superb  technical  schools  which  testify- 
to  the  determination  of  some  of  our  large  towns 
to  supply  our  educational  wants  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. On  this  particular  school  ;£"  15,000  of  public 
money  is  spent  yearly.  I  was  naturally  interested 
in  its  connection  with  the  other  local  educational 
institutions,  and  on  inquiring  whether  a  boy  who 
had  passed  through  the  highest  class  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grammar  school  would  be  admitted  to  the 
technical  school  without  examination,  I  was  informed 
that  he  would  be  too  old  for  admission  on  any  condi- 
tion, and  that,  furthermore,  he  could  only  obtain 
technical  instruction  (if  engineering  be  excepted) 
in  the  evening  classes  of  that  institution.  It  may 
be  inferred,  therefore,  that  in  one  of  the  foremost 
industrial  centres  of  England,  technical  education  is 
not  considered  of  sufficient  importance,  for  a  boy  who 
has  received  the  best  secondary  education,  to  induce 
the  public  to  provide  him  with  the  opportunities  of 
devoting  the  whole  of  his  energies  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  to  technical  studies. 

The   same   town    recently   sent    a  committee    to 
47 
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inquire  into  and  report  on  the  provision  for  technical 
education  in  Germany.  The  committee  returned 
with  the  information  that  its  visit  had  been  of  Httle 
value,  as  the  Germans  began  their  technical  educa- 
tion at  the  age  at  which  English  boys  finished  theirs. 
Now,  here  we  have  cause  for  serious  reflection.  That 
it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  foreign  methods  or  systems 
of  education,  that  Englishmen  must  solve  their  own 
problems  for  themselves  if  the  result  is  to  meet 
English  needs  and  conditions  of  life,  is  no  longer 
questioned  by  anyone  who  has  given  thought  to 
these  matters.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  cannot 
be  ignored  that  the  popular  demand  for  technical 
education  was  aroused  by  the  great  benefits  accruing 
to  the  industries  of  Germany  through  her  action  in 
this  special  field ;  and  the  English  people  started  out 
some  years  ago  with  the  intention — in  which  they 
have  persisted  with  marked  consistency — of  establish- 
ing a  system  at  least  as  good,  if  not  similar,  in 
England.  And  yet  we  find  that  it  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  one 
of  our  leading  County  Borough  Councils  to  discover 
that  the  system  they  have  established  differs  in  its  very 
foundations  from  that  which  is  universal  in  Germany. 
Before  discussing  the  rival  principles  involved,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
system  which  I  have  taken  as  typical  of  England. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  directed  the 
establishment  of  the  technical  school  in  the  town  in 
question,  has  no  control  over  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  same  locality,  as  they  possess  sufficient  endow- 
ments to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  its  financial 
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aid.  In  another  hardly  less  important  town  further 
north,  the  almost  simultaneous  action  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  significantly  different. 
There  the  grammar  school  had  come  under  the 
control  of  this  department  in  the  manner  explained 
in  a  former  chapter.  The  technical  college  in  this 
town  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts — one  for 
higher  and  the  other,  resembling  the  school  just 
alluded  to,  for  lower  technical  education.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  how- 
ever, the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  this 
more  fortunate  city  has  abolished  this  lower  school 
and  bestowed  a  large  share  of  its  grants  on  the 
grammar  school. 

Now,  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  these  two  cases  can  only 
be  excused  on  one  ground.  The  science  teaching  in 
the  grammar  school  cited  in  the  first  case  was,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  not  under  the  direction  of  this 
department,  as  in  the  latter ;  so  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  may  have  considered  that,  as 
representing  the  State,  it  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  science  teaching,  preparatory 
to  technical  education  proper,  under  its  control. 
But  even  then  its  justification  is  not  fully  estab- 
lished ;  for  it  may  be  objected,  with  some  reason, 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  establish  technical 
schools,  in  which  special  training  for  various  trades 
and  industries  may  be  given  to  boys  who  have  had 
a  good  general  education,  than  to  create  so-called 
technical  schools  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  educa- 
tion.    If  we  look  back  at  the  action  of  the  Science 
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and  Art  Department  in  connection  with  local  en- 
dowed schools,  in  the  light  of  this  inconsistency,  and 
it  is  only  one  of  many  examples,  we  must  admit  that 
this  central  authority  has  certainly  lost  few  oppor- 
tunities of  extending  its  own  powers.  Can  it  be  that, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  reorganisation  and  de- 
limitation of  the  spheres  of  the  central  educational 
authorities,  it  has  done  so  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  has  characterised  certain  European  Powers  in  the 
unclaimed  regions  of  Central  Africa?  No  one  but 
an  advocate  of  the  most  extreme  utilitarianism  in 
education,  if  such  a  person  now  exist,  can  pretend 
that  its  action  has  been  prompted  by  a  patriotic 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

But  to  revert  to  the  great  technical  high  schools  of 
Prussia,  which  first  spurred  us  on  by  their  example 
to  expend  money  and  energy  on  technical  education. 
The  particular  point  which  should  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  gone  before  is  that  no  boy  is 
admitted  to  these  schools  who  has  not  obtained  the 
"  leaving  certificate "  of  a  secondary  school ;  that  is 
to  say,  who  has  not  passed  an  examination,  conducted 
by  the  masters  of  his  school  under  the  supervision  of 
an  inspector,  in  the  whole  range  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  highest  classes.  The  Prussian  secondary  schools 
are  of  three  types  (their  curricula  are  published  for  all 
parents  to  see^) :  that  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  form 
the  centre  of  studies,  that  in  which  Greek  is  replaced 
by    a   modern   language,  and    that   in    which   both 

^  An  admirable  translation  of  these  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Lipscomb,  and  appears  in  vol.  iii.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects.    (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1898.) 
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Latin  and  Greek  are  omitted  and  modern  languages, 
including  the  mother  tongue,  occupy  the  largest  share 
of  the  pupils'  attention.  Boys  obtain  this  leaving 
certificate  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The 
following  opinion,  emanating  from  Germany,  may  not 
be  favourably  received  by  our  educational  Chauvins  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  firm  conviction,  among  the 
teachers  themselves  in  these  technical  schools,  that 
their  best  pupils  come  from  the  fully  classical 
secondary  school — the  first  of  the  above  divisions. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not — and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that,  if  it  is  so,  it  points  to  a  defect  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  modern  languages — the  fact 
remains  that  the  literary  element  predominates  in 
all  three  types  of  German  secondary  schools,  and 
that  there  is  no  attempt  made  within  them  to  pro- 
vide special  training  for  any  occupation,  their  sole 
object  being  to  bestow  a  thorough  general  education. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  consider  here  the 
foundations  of  Prussian  technical  education,  had  not 
the  British  public  been  persistently  misinformed  on 
this  question  by  their  popular  educational  leaders. 
Hence  the  astonishment  of  the  various  deputations 
sent  by  us  to  Germany  when  they  discovered  the 
truth.  I  repeat  once  more  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
transplant  any  foreign  system  into  this  country,  but 
it  is  surely  greater  folly  to  adopt  a  misrepresentation 
of  a  foreign  system.  It  is  likewise  folly,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  attempt,  from  motives  of  mistaken  patriotism, 
to  make  our  system  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  the 
foreign  system.  The  foreigner's  criticism  of  our 
educational  system  affects  us  little,  but   either   of 
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these  three  courses  of  action  must  render  us  ridicu- 
lous in  his  eyes. 

The  public  has  demanded,  and  rightly  demanded, 
technical  education  for  its  children.  By  technical 
education  they  originally  meant  one  thing  only: 
"that  those  who  are  engaged  in  industry  should 
have  a  trained  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the 
special  industries  which  they  enter  as  bread-winners."  ^ 
How  is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  We  have  just  seen  the 
German  method.  What  has  been  the  English  one 
in  the  past?  Whilst  writing  these  pages  a  daily 
paper  has  been  put  into  my  hands  containing  an 
interesting  passage  on  this  question.  Speaking  of 
the  author  of  a  recent  work  on  education,  it  says  : — 

**  He  is,  however,  quite  out  of  harmony  with  feeling  and 
opinion  in  the  commercial  world,  when  he  contends  that 
'England  has  become  strong  in  industry,  exactly  because 
she  has  never  consciously  set  up  the  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial standard  in  education,  by  educating  her  sons 
through  specific  curriculum  for  commerce  and  industry.' 
England  is  now  doing  the  very  thing  Mr.  Barnett  flouts 
in  this  exaggerated  statement  of  a  partial  truth.  She  is 
educating  her  sons  for  commerce  and  industry  because 
they  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind  in  the  great  industrial 
race  which  the  nations  are  running.  It  is  true  that  educa- 
tion is  one  thing  and  instruction  is  another,  but  it  is  most 
important  to  the  great  world  of  commerce  and  industry 
that  the  unready  Saxon  should  be  trained  to  alertness, 
readiness,  and  promptitude,  while  he  is  taught  the  scientific 
basis  on  which  industrial  enterprise  must  rest."^ 

1  Playfair,  Subjects  of  Social  Welfare,  part  iii.  p.  307.  (Cassell, 
1889.) 

^  Extract  from  a  review  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett's  Common  Sense 
in  Edmation.  (Longmans  and  Co.,  1899.) 
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Taking  these  words  as  a  passage  by  themselves, 
without  discussing  the  main  principles  of  the  book 
they  refer  to,  we  have  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  confusion  of  present-day  educational  thought  in 
England.  That  "alertness,  readiness,  and  prompti- 
tude "  may  be  acquired  without  a  "  specific  curriculum 
for  commerce  and  industry"  is  so  evident  that  it 
hardly  needs  emphasis.  These  three  qualities  are 
no  more  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  German  than 
of  the  Englishman,  and  yet  they  are  possessed  in 
no  small  measure  by  the  boys  who  have  passed 
through  the  German  secondary  schools.  They  are 
the  results  of  methods  of  teaching  and  not  of  the 
subjects  tai^ght.  But  when  we  come  to  "  the  scientific 
basis  on  which  industrial  enterprise  must  rest"  we 
reach  the  very  kernel  of  our  educational  problem. 
Mr.  Barnett  is  perfectly  right,  if  we  neglect  other 
outside  causes,  in  claiming  that  our  past  phenomenal 
success  in  industry  and  commerce  has  been  due  in 
a  very  large  degree  to  the  choice  by  our  secondary 
schools  of  a  range  of  subjects  well  adapted  to  the 
formation  of  character,  and  not  necessarily  directly 
connected  with  a  boy's  future  occupation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
advance  of  civilisation  has  raised  many  branches  of 
commerce  and  industry  to  a  science,  demanding  a 
special  training  for  its  practice  just  as  Medicine,  Law, 
or  Education.  But  does  the  doctor  or  lawyer  begin 
the  special  studies  connected  with  his  science  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen?  And  yet  we  have 
never  considered  our  doctors  or  lawyers  as  second  to 
any  in  the  world.     The  analogy  is  perfectly  sound — 
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unless  all  the  talk  about  commercial  and  industrial 
science  is  nonsense — and  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  treat  commerce  and  industry  as  if  they  were 
not  amenable  to  the  same  educational  laws  as  other 
sciences.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principle  that 
the  technical  education  of  the  man  of  commerce  and 
industry  must  begin  at  the  age  of  twelve,  then  the 
principle  likewise  applies  to  men  destined  for  other 
occupations  of  the  same  scientific  rank,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  found  special  secondary  schools  for 
most  trades  and  professions. 

In  former  days  England,  just  as  Germany  does 
to-day,  based  all  special  training  on,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  broad,  common  foundation.  Any  other  system  is 
illogical,  opposed  to  every  sound  tradition,  and,  if 
carried  out  consistently,  economically  impossible. 

The  need  for  technical  education  in  commerce  and 
industry  has,  however,  become  very  pressing.  The 
country  is  well  provided  with  medical  schools,  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  How  many  commercial  or 
industrial  schools  have  we  of  similar  rank?  And 
yet  it  was  to  encourage  and  create  them  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  was  founded.  We 
shall  look  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  repair  this 
defect,  and  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  study  of 
the  scientific  bases  on  which  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  must  rest,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  supply  and  efficiency  of  our  secondary 
education — that  foundation  on  which  future  genera- 
tions will  depend  for  their  moral  force  and  character. 
At  the  present  moment  we  can  afford  less  than  ever 
to  forget  that  the  best  secondary  education  will  do 
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more  than  any  legislation  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
corruption  among  our  commercial  classes,  and  to 
preserve  them  worthy  of  the  great  English  traditions 
of  the  past 

Note. — There  exists  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"technical  education."  To  the  popular  imagination  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  special  industrial  training  only ;  for  the  student  of  the  English 
language  it  connotes  all  special  training  for  any  occupation.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  meaning  which  it  will  ultimately  adopt.  Con- 
fusion has  been  made  worse  confounded  by  the  action  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  sanctioning  the  application  of  various  moneys 
to  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  education,  Parliament  has 
delegated  to  the  department  the  interpretation  of  this  term.  In 
its  attempts,  related  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  extend  its  control, 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  expanded  its  interpretation  of 
this  term  until  it  includes  the  teaching  of  almost  every  subject  save 
Latin  and  Greek.  Consequently,  some  people  have  wished  to  use 
the  word  '*  technological"  to  represent,  as  it  literally  does,  the  popular 
meaning  of  *'  technical."  But,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  unwise  to 
impose  new  terms  on  the  public,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  subject 
in  which  it  is  so  deeply  interested,  this  innovation  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended.  It  would  be  far  better  to  rescue  the  word  "  technical " 
from  the  private  possession  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  restore 
it  to  its  original  meaning,  and  lead  the  people  to  see  that  technical 
education  includes  special  training  for  any  occupation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our  education  is  ex- 
posed to  greater  dangers  from  the  absurd  desire 
of  some  persons  to  transplant  foreign  methods  and 
systems  into  this  country,  or  from  that  false  patriotism 
which  refuses  to  admit  that  the  foreigner  can  teach 
us  anything.  The  latter  has,  however,  become  alarm- 
ingly widespread  in  recent  years.  In  matters  educa- 
tional, more  than  one  great  thinker,  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  England,  and  persuaded  of  the 
incomparable  strength  of  the  English  character, 
has  been  branded  as  unpatriotic  because  he  has 
attempted  to  point  a  moral  from  the  educational 
progress  of  foreign  nations.  That  the  disciples  of 
these  men  have  in  no  way  departed  from  the  work 
which  they  initiated,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
stubborn  persistency  of  Englishmen  in  the  support 
of  right  when  they  have  once  clearly  seen  it.  In 
a  report,  for  example,  on  "  Recent  Educational  Pro- 
gress in  Denmark,"^  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  agricultural 
prosperity   of  the   Danes   is   to  be  traced   to  what 

^  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  i.    (Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.) 
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may  appear  a  mere  detail  to  many  persons,  but 
what  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  education — a  truth  which  has  been  unceasingly 
preached  in  this  country  by  all  writers  speaking 
with  authority.  He  tells  us  that,  in  an  address  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  comment  at  the  Oxford 
Summer  Meeting  of  1894,  Mr.  Alfred  Poulsen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Danish  High  Schools,  said, 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  Danish  butter : 
"The  greater  part  of  the  men  and  women  who 
manufacture  this  butter  are  pupils  of  the  high 
schools." 

On  these  People's  high  schools  the  State  has  since 
1892  spent  over  ;£"  16,000  yearly.  They  consist  of 
"sixty-five  adult  boarding  schools  or  residential  col- 
leges, attended  by  students  of  the  peasant  or  yeoman 
class  for  the  most  part,  the  greater  number  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  though  many 
are  still  older."  At  most  of  them  the  men  attend  in 
the  winter  and  the  women  in  the  summer.  "There 
are  besides  these  sixty-five  people's  high  schools,  five 
agricultural  and  two  horticultural  schools  on  similar 
lines,  as  well  as  seven  schools  which  are  partly  high 
schools  and  partly  agricultural  schools.  At  these 
seventy-nine  schools  there  must  be  over  six  thousand 
men  and  women  from  humble  homes  receiving  in- 
struction every  year.  ...  At  the  agricultural  schools 
the  better  half  of  the  students,  those  who  seize  most 
completely  and  apply  most  readily  what  they  learn 
there,  have  first  been  students  of  history  and  litera- 
ture in  the  ordinary  high  school." 

From  this  short  description  a  general  idea  of  the 
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system  may  be  gathered,  but  it  is  the  spirit  which 
underlies  or  is  rather  the  motive  power  of  this  system 
which  accounts  for  its  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  a  further  proof  of  what 
we  have  taught  the  foreigner,  that  this  spirit  was 
inspired  by  the  England  of  1830.  Bishop  Grundtvig, 
who  started  the  idea  of  these  schools,  felt,  when 
visiting  England  about  this  date  in  the  pursuance 
of  literary  studies,  that  something  more  than  books 
was  needed  to  give  the  Danes  that  energy  and 
activity  which  he  noted  among  our  fathers.  To  the 
superficial  observer  there  may  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
close  connection  between  the  educational  principles 
which  he  laid  down  and  the  successful  manufacture 
of  butter!  But  it  is  a  connection  which  we  should  do 
well  to  appreciate.  Among  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools,  he  says,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  who  is 
"a  master  of  the  mother  tongue,  not  only  as  it  is  found 
in  books,  but  as  it  lives  in  the  nation  ...  at  least  one 
who  knows  and  loves  our  Fatherland's  history,  and 
is  able  to  picture  it  vividly  in  words  ...  at  least  one 
who  knows  and  loves  our  national  songs  ...  at  least 
one  who  has  seen  much  of  our  Fatherland  .  .  .  and 
one  who  could  give  the  youth  a  true  and  living 
apprehension  of  our  Fatherland's  constitution  and 
laws  formerly  and  now." 

The  staff  of  masters  here  proposed  would  have 
created  national  schools  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  education  in  Den- 
mark is  instructive:  a  bishop  initiated  this  movement, 
and  theological  students  have  continued  it  to  a 
successful  issue. 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools 
appears  to  be  lessons  which  take  the  form  of  con- 
versations. Thus  we  find  conversations  of  an  hour's 
duration  in  physics  two  days  a  week,  universal 
history  two  days,  history  of  the  North  three  days, 
and  Bible  lesson  one  day.  The  other  subjects  taught 
in  a  typical  high  school  are  historical  geometry  (to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  succession  of 
pontes  asinorum  which  are  the  terror  of  our  school- 
masters), statistics,  gymnastics,  singing,  Danish,  Eng- 
lish, geography,  book-keeping,  and  arithmetic.  The 
expenses  of  a  student  for  six  months  at  any  of  these 
schools  will  be  covered  by  i^i2  or  £\l,  including 
apparently  every  possible  need  (even  tobacco)  with 
the  exception  of  dress.  But  in  spite  of  the  lowness 
of  these  fees  "  the  poorer  half  of  the  students  readily 
obtain  through  the  County  Council  a  bursary  that 
covers  one  half  their  expenses." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Danes  distinguish 
between  education  and  instruction,  and  believe  that 
the  latter  is  worthless  without  the  former.  It  may 
appear  a  paradox  to  the  uninitiated,  but  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  butter-making  is  by  no  means 
the  first  requirement  for  the  promotion  of  the  butter 
industr}\  But  yet  that  is  the  principle  which  we 
have  applied  to  industrial  or  commercial  education 
in  England.  The  Science  and  Art  Department,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  always  ready  to  bestow  grants  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  special  subjects 
to  boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the 
elementary  schools.  The  Danes  have  grasped  the 
fact  that  even  dairy  and  ^g'g  farming  need  before 
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everything  else  intelligence,  and  the  whole  of  their 
educational  machinery  is  directed  to  the  training 
of  that  intelligence,  and  to  the  fostering  of  a  healthy 
patriotism — one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  a  desire 
for  the  highest  possible  self-realisation. 

It  is  certain  that  no  real  revival  of  agriculture  will 
take  place  in  England  until  we  lay  greater  stress  in 
our  rural  schools  on  the  training  of  the  intelligence. 
But  while  the  present  popular  tendency  to  regard 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  as  the  first  object 
of  education  must  be  strenuously  opposed,  it  would 
be  equally  fatal  to  the  interests  of  teaching  to  con- 
sider the  training  of  the  intelligence  as  the  sole,  or 
even  the  most  important,  function  of  our  schools. 
It  is  possible,  however,  now  that  we  have  a  Consult- 
ative Committee  of  experts,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  affecting  the  decline  of 
agriculture  may  lead  our  departments  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  aims  of  education,  and  to  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  principles  governing  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development  of  man  than  have 
characterised  our  Codes  and  Directories  of  the  past. 

Of  the  forces  which  militate  against  the  revival 
of  English  agriculture,  those  do  not  concern  us  here 
which  legislation  might  or  might  not  eradicate  with- 
out impairing  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation.  But 
there  is  one  which  education  might  do  much  to 
counteract,  and  that  is  the  attraction  of  town  life 
for  a  large  section  of  the  rural  population.  This 
attraction  to  each  individual  varies  directly  in 
strength  as  his  ignorance  of  the  economic  conditions 
which  govern  national  progress — an  ignorance  which 
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is  often  accompanied  by  moral  weakness  which  is 
powerless  against  the  allurements  of  the  streets  of 
our  large  towns.  Now,  while  the  very  nature  of 
our  constitution  makes  it  impossible  that  education 
should  be  regarded,  as  in  some  other  lands,  as  a 
legitimate  instrument  for  moulding  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  views  of  the  governing  classes,  the  en- 
lightenment of  ignorance  and  the  imparting  of  moral 
strength  are  two  of  its  highest  functions. 

To  earn  a  living  is  the  primary  object  of  most 
workers,  but  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone; 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  duties  of 
education  to  prepare  men  for  bread-winning,  it  has 
also  the  higher  duty  of  inspiring  them  with  the  power 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  moral  benefit  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  work.  A  worker  of  trained  intelli- 
gence may  prove  a  satisfactory  producer  of  wealth ; 
but  it  is  the  man  who  loves  his  work,  and  regards  it 
as  a  means  for  realising  all  that  is  best  in  himself, 
who  is  the  highest  type  of  citizen.  It  will  therefore 
fare  ill  with  the  nation  if,  in  reforming  its  education, 
it  does  no  more  than  substitute,  as  a  preparation  for 
technical  instruction,  the  training  of  the  intelligence 
for  the  accumulating  of  knowledge.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  apt  people  are  to  forget,  in  discussing 
educational  problems,  that,  if  good  workers  are  to 
be  produced,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  foster  some 
propelling  force  which  will  urge  them  to  overcome 
the  inevitable  obstacles  in  life.  There  is  a  famous 
school  of  German  philosophers  who  claim  that  the 
main  object  of  instruction  is  the  arousing  of  interest. 
Though  this  may  be  only  a  partial  truth,  yet  interest 
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is  certainly  a  propelling  force,  if  not  the  source  of 
all  forces  of  the  kind ;  and  if  the  result  of  our 
education  were  only  to  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  the 
pupil's  future  surroundings  it  would  indeed  have 
accomplished  much.  The  agriculturist's  love  of  his 
work,  for  instance,  must  depend  on  his  interest  in 
Nature.  It  should  be  easy  enough  to  arouse  such 
an  interest  in  rural  schools ;  and  interest  in  Nature, 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  benefits  of  living  in 
close  contact  with  Nature,  would  not  only  make  a 
better  worker  of  the  agriculturist,  but  would 
strengthen  him  morally  against,  at  any  rate  the 
lower,  attractions  of  town  life. 

Such  an  interest  would  be  best  aroused  by  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school,  not 
by  reference  to  coloured  plates  and  printed  formulae, 
but  from  the  great  object-lessons  going  on  in  the 
fields  around ;  not  that  science  which  fills  narrow 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  literature,  but  that  which 
is  illuminated  by  the  poet's  fancy  and  wooed  by  the 
imagination.  A  country  child  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  weeds  and  flowers  of  surrounding 
field  and  wayside,  the  names  and  habits  of  common 
birds  and  beasts,  something  of  insect  pests  for  use, 
and  something  of  moths  and  butterflies  for  pleasure, 
something  of  the  life  of  ponds  and  rivers,  as  much  as 
is  clear  and  simple  of  the  processes  of  Nature. 

The  agriculturist,  unlike  the  artisan,  will  never 
separate  Nature  and  science  in  earning  his  daily 
bread.  The  artisan  in  our  towns  uses  the  forces 
of  Nature  without  necessarily  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  great    generatrix.      These    forces 
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have  been  wrested  by  science  from  Nature,  stored  by 
man  in  machinery  of  his  own  invention,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  workman  in  a  form  from  which 
all  the  aesthetic  and  moral  influences  of  Nature's 
inspiration  have  been  eliminated.  Rarely  is  he 
reminded  in  his  daily  work  that  man  is  dependent 
on  Nature ;  if  he  ever  thinks  of  her  it  is  rather  as 
a  handmaiden  obedient  to  his  beck  and  call  to 
minister  to  wants  of  his  own  creation,  and  to  assist 
in  her  own  effacement.  With  the  agriculturist  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  He  lives  in  direct  contact  with  her, 
and  he  is  dependent  on  her  for  the  success  of  his 
bread-winning.  Science  is  of  service  to  him  only  in 
so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  aid  her  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
development  of  her  own  productiveness.  Can  it, 
then,  be  difficult  to  teach  science  to  the  young  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  give  him 
a  lasting  interest  in  Nature,  and  a  love  for  his  work 
which  will  form  an  adamantine  chain  against  the  tide 
which  flows  town  wards  ? 

But  so  far  we  have  only  considered  the  necessity 
of  arousing  interest  in  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  daily  life.  There  is  also  an  outer  circle  of  envi- 
ronment of  no  less  importance — that  which  we  may 
term  national  life.  To  educate  a  child  as  an  isolated 
individual,  or  even  as  a  member  of  a  small  com- 
munity, would  not  satisfy  modern  requirements. 
He  must  be  brought  up  to  play  his  part  as  a 
member  of  the  nation.  His  interest  must  be  aroused 
in  the  economic  laws  which  affect  national  progress. 
This    may  be    best    attained    by  the    teaching  of 
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history ;  and  even  before  leaving  the  elementary 
school  he  may  have  discovered  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  agriculturist  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  supremacy.  An  addi- 
tional influence  will  thus  be  established  against 
the  attractions  of  town  life.  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  will  engender  a  patriotism  to  give 
the  highest  motive  to  his  daily  work ;  and  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  wage-earning  in  our  cities  will 
no  longer  lead  him  to  desert  his  village,  "to  see 
profusion  that  he  must  not  share." 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  educational  principles, 
of  which  a  faint  outline  has  been  sketched,  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  efficient  teachers.  This  fact 
suggests  the  fundamental  weakness  of  our  system. 
Rural  School  Boards  offer  poor  testimony  to  the 
virtues  of  democracy;  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
best  work  in  country  districts  is  done  by  voluntary 
schools.  But,  unfortunately,  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  latter  are  so  inadequate  that  the  State  cannot 
insist  on  the  proper  efficiency  of  the  teachers  they 
employ.  Our  first  duty,  nevertheless,  is  to  provide 
the  most  highly  trained  teaching  in  our  rural  schools. 
If  the  country  people  are  unwilling  to  help  them- 
selves, the  State  will  either  have  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  existing  voluntary 
schools,  or  found  other  institutions  under  more 
satisfactory  control  than  that  of  the  School  Boards. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nation  in  its  present 
prosperity  will  not  shun  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front it,  and,  above  all,  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
further  deluded  into  the  fatal  compromise  of  offering 
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technical  instruction  to  half-educated  children.  The 
advance  of  a  modern  state  in  civilisation  may  at 
present  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
brought  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  the  people. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  matters 
relating  to  education  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  so  that  this  latter  body  will 
be  able  to  bring  agricultural  education  into  its  proper 
connection  with  the  whole  national  system.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  so  far  confined  its  attention 
to  supporting  collegiate  centres  of  agricultural 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  aiding 
important  agricultural  experiments.  The  grants 
which  it  awarded  to  the  institutions  receiving  assist- 
ance amounted  in  the  year  1898-99  to  £73$^'  None 
of  this  money  can  be  spared  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  grade  which  I  have  so  far  alluded  to. 
Indeed,  while  higher  agricultural  education  will 
naturally  come  under  the  control  of  the  Technical 
Educational  Department,  the  lower  sections  must 
be  supervised  by  the  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Departments.  It  is  to  them  we  must  look  for  a 
wise  solution  of  this  difficult  but  pressing  problem. 
At  first  it  will  doubtless  be  expedient  to  extend  the 
Evening  Continuation  School  system  so  as  to  pro- 
vide lower  technical  education  in  agriculture  for 
country  boys  and  girls.  To  meet  the  need,  proper 
attendance  at  such  schools  should,  during  the  months 
when  work  is  slackest,  be  made  compulsory  for 
all  children  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  elementary 
schools.     It  will  certainly  be  many  years  before  such 
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provision  of  education  will  be  made  in  our  rural 
districts  that  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  to  sixteen 
may  take  advantage  of  it  when  their  physical  and 
mental  powers  are  fresh  and  unwearied.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  and  temporary 
system. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ORGANISATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

WE  have  seen  that  whatever  false  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  secondary 
and  technical  education  during  recent  years  are  due, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  imperfect  organisation  of 
the  central  educational  authority.  Secondary  educa- 
tion, calling  in  vain  for  Government  aid,  has  suffered 
grievously  from  the  encroachment  of  technical  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  strong 
department  with  large  funds  directly  or  indirectly 
at  its  disposal.  Technical  education  has  thus  grown 
rapidly,  but  has  seriously  weakened  itself  in  attempts 
to  extend  its  boundaries  at  the  cost  of  that  very 
ally  on  whom  it  depended  for  the  source  of  all  its 
vital  force.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  two  should  have  made  common  cause  in  working 
towards  one  national  aim. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  adopted  the  same 
methods  of  government  in  colonising  abroad  as  in 
organising  our  education  at  home.  It  has  never 
yet  happened,  for  instance,  that  we  have  granted  a 
company  a  royal  charter,  recognising  its  right  to 
develop  territory  at  its  own  expense,  and  then, 
having  sent  out  an  imperial  expedition  to  develop 
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neighbouring  territory,  allowed  it  to  become  utterly 
'unmanageable  and  to  devote  imperial  resources  to  an 
attack  on  the  company,  which  had  grown  weak  and 
enfeebled.  But  if  we  replace  the  company  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  imperial  expedition 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  we  obtain  a 
true  picture  of  the  struggle  which  has  been  waged 
over  secondary  and  technical  education  in  England. 

The  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
have  arisen  from  this  imaginary,  but  fortunately  un- 
realisable,  blunder  in  colonising,  would  have  been 
for  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  away  with  the 
chartered  company  and,  taking  its  most  efficient 
officers  into  its  service,  form  a  new  force  to  govern 
the  disputed  territory.  Thus  both  colonies  might  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  under  the  control  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  brought  into  their  proper  relation 
with  other  national  efforts  of  the  same  kind. 

Very  similar  means  must  be  adopted  to  save  us 
from  our  educational  muddles,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
created. 

The  organisation  of  our  central  government  pre- 
senting such  a  want  of  system  as  to  baffle  the  most 
cautious  student,  analogies  between  any  two  depart- 
ments are  often  deceptive.  The  comparison  already 
instituted  between  colonial  and  educational  affairs 
may,  however,  be  pursued  with  advantage  in  a  some- 
what different  direction.  When  it  was  determined, 
in  1858,  to  vest  in  Her  Majesty  the  territories  then 
under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
a  new  and  distinct  branch  of  the  central  government 
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was  created,  to  which  were  given,  together  with  other 
powers,  those  formerly  exercised  by  the  Indian  Board 
of  Control.  The  conditions,  which  had  character- 
ised the  development  of  India,  had  been  so  totally 
different  from  those  affecting  our  other  dependencies 
and  colonies,  that  it  would  have  been  disastrous  to 
place  it  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  (or 
any  other  office  doing  colonial  work). 

For  similar  reasons,  when  it  was  determined  to 
bring  secondary  education  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  placing  it  under  a  new  office,  distinct  from  those 
already  created  for  the  control  of  primary  and 
technical  education.  To  this  office,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  transferred,  together  with  other  powers, 
those  formerly  exercised  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, just  as  certain  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Control  had  been  given  to  the  new 
Indian  branch  of  the  central  government.  So  different, 
indeed,  are  the  conditions  which  have  characterised 
the  development  of  secondary  education  under  the 
partial  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
those  affecting  the  other  two  branches,  controlled 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  founded  by  the  State, 
that  a  new  department  is  evidently  required. 

We  have  thus  two  precedents  of  colonial  govern- 
ment to  guide  us  in  the  organisation  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  While  secondary  education  may  claim 
a  distinct  office  for  its  control,  with  as  much  reason 
as  India,  it  possesses  as  close  an  affinity  of  aim  to 
the  other  branches  of  education  as  our  imaginary 
colonies  of  the  first  illustration  to  one  another.     We 
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must  therefore  combine  these  two  precedents,  and 
thus  arrive  at  the  logical  organisation  of  the  new 
education  office  which,  we  have  been  told,  the  Board 
of  Education  will  adopt. 

Under  the  President  of  the  Board,  who,  saving  the 
title,  will  be  Minister  of  Education,  must  be  three 
distinct  departments,  presided  over  by  one  per- 
manent secretary,  who  thus  represents  the  common 
aim.  Their  independence  will  be  secured,  and  at 
the  same  time  due  observance  of  the  common  aim 
will  be  assured,  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
secretary  at  the  head  of  each,  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  permanent  secretary  for  the  man- 
agement of  his  department.  The  organisation  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  presents  those  clearly  defined 
features  and  practical  divisions,  easily  understood  by 
the  public,  which  are  not  conspicuous  in  our  other 
Government  offices. 

The  great  responsibility  which  will  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  permanent  secretary  is  immediately 
evident.  However  enthusiastic  may  be  his  three 
assistant  secretaries,  there  must  at  first  be  a  certain 
amount  of  friction — a  period  of  storm  and  stress 
must  intervene  between  the  chaos  of  the  past  and 
the  harmonious  organisation  of  the  future.  In  short, 
the  post  of  permanent  secretary  will  be  precisely 
one  of  that  kind  in  which  English  public  servants 
have  so  often  distinguished  themselves  and  been 
gratefully  remembered  by  posterity — and  occasion- 
ally failed  and  been  forgotten. 

The  harmonious  working  of  the  three  forces  under 
his  direction  is  the  ultimate  object  to  be  kept  before 
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the  eyes  of  the  chief  permanent  secretary.  Deep  know- 
ledge of  our  educational  needs,  and  unwearying  tact 
and  sympathy,  will  be  essential  to  its  attainment ;  but 
harmony  must  not  be  established  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  fraction  of  the  power  which  must,  in  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  be  maintained  by  each  of  these  forces. 

Of  the  three,  the  weakest  for  some  time  to  come 
may,  unless  it  is  directed  with  extraordinary  ability, 
be  the  Secondary  Department.  The  Technical 
Department  —  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
reformed  and  rechristened — possesses  great  strength, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  its  energy  has  been  mis- 
directed in  the  past.  The  Primary  Department — that 
branch  which  is  now  popularly  known  as  the  Education 
Department — will  be  the  force  which,  both  in  direc- 
tion and  power,  will  at  first  show  itself  most  effective. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wise  to  emphasise  the  fact 
once  again,  that  the  fundamental  cause  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
the  urgent  need  for  organisation  in  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  the  wise  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  of  the  necessity  of  uniting 
the  three  departments  in  a  national  aim  alone 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  two  other  factors 
in  the  problem.  Now,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  existing  departments  should  regard  the  new 
Secondary  Department  with  jealousy.  It  will  conse- 
quently be  the  duty  of  the  chief  permanent  secretary 
to  shield  it  from  all  outside  attacks  during  the 
early  years  of  its  growth  and  development.  But 
to  show  any  consideration  for  this  jealousy  when 
selecting  the  assistant  secretary  who  is  to   preside 
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over  its  early  destinies  would  probably  prove  fatal 
to  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  created.  The 
difficulties  which  it  will  have  to  face  in  its  internal 
organisation,  and  in  accustoming  all  the  untamed 
secondary  forces  to  its  control,  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  tact  and  energy  of  the  strongest  man. 
If  any  jealousies  or  susceptibilities  whatever  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  they  can  only  be  those  of 
the  secondary  schools  themselves ;  it  is  certainly  of 
importance  that  the  first  assistant  secretary  should 
command  their  fullest  confidence. 

Perhaps  there  is,  however,  no  more  hopeful  sign 
for  the  success  of  this  department  than  the  present 
attitude  of  these  schools  towards  reform.  Even  the 
head  masters  of  the  great  public  schools  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  take  their  proper  place  at  the 
head  of  the  great  movement  that  is  destined  not 
only  to  organise  our  system  of  schools,  but  to  further 
develop  our  methods  of  education  so  as  to  adapt 
them  most  perfectly  to  modern  requirements.  The 
keenest  interest  has  been  displayed  by  all  school- 
masters in  foreign  educational  methods,  from  which, 
as  they  recognise,  they  may  learn  many  useful  lessons ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  convinced  that  the 
spread  of  the  best  influences  of  our  great  public 
schools,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  secondary 
education,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  reform 
along  national  lines.  We  have  seen  how  the  local 
endowed  schools  have  striven  to  remain  under  these 
influences,  and  how  poverty  alone  deflected  them 
from  their  natural  line  of  development.  The  part 
played  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  this 
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work  is  faithfully  reflected  in  the  recent  utterance  of 
a  member  of  one  of  the  County  Technical  Instruction 
Committees,  who  has  openly  advocated  the  widening 
of  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  local  and  non- 
local {i.e.  public)  schools.  But  fortunately  the  assist- 
ant secretary  to  the  new  department  will  receive  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  feeling  in 
lifting  local  endowed  schools  on  to  the  plane  from 
which  they  have  fallen,  and  establishing  them  there 
firmly,  with  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  their 
position.  One  is  therefore  almost  guilty  of  uttering 
a  platitude  in  saying  that  no  efforts  must  be  spared 
to  induce  the  great  public  schools  to  come  under 
the  new  department,  thus  to  act  as  a  great  leavening 
power  among  all  secondary  schools,  and  in  their  turn 
to  receive  from  humbler  institutions  much  light  and 
guidance  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  of  modern  secondary  education. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  the  secondary 
schools,  and  particularly  the  public  schools,  dread 
more  than  that  the  traditions  of  past  departments 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  own  development. 
The  grounds  for  their  dread  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  have  already  been  explained  at  some 
length ;  the  failure  of  the  Charity  Commission,  for 
which  its  members  are  not  alone  to  blame,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  powers  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  not  raised  them  very 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  and  the  not  altogether 
wise  spirit  which  has  occasionally  characterised  their 
manner  of  exercising  their  undoubted  rights  over 
educational   forces   has   not    endeared    them    to   all 
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secondary  schools,  and  perhaps  least  of  all  to  assist- 
ant masters. 

But  it  is  the  tradition  of  what  has  been  popularly 
known  as  the  Education  Department  that  all  types  of 
secondary  schools  unite  in  fearing.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  function  of  this  department  has 
been  to  administer  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  of 
1870  to  1897.  Now,  these  Acts  may  be  said  to  be  the 
outcome  of  two  distinct  and,  in  a  sense,  mutually 
counteracting  forces.  First  we  may  notice  the  growing 
conviction  that  each  step  towards  democracy — that  is 
to  say,  each  lowering  of  the  suffrage  and  admission 
of  a  number  of  illiterate  persons  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  nation — must  be  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  spread  of  education.  To  say  that 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  have  ever  demanded 
education  as  one  of  the  indefeasible  and  fundamental 
rights  of  man,  "next  to  bread,"  as  Danton  said,  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration.  Were  it  true,  we  should 
have  seen  education  preparing  the  way  for,  rather 
than  following  in  the  train  of,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise;  or  at  any  rate  it  would  never  have  been 
necessary  to  compel  the  lower  class  by  penal  enact- 
ments to  send  their  children  to  school.  We  must 
rather  regard  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
universal  elementary  education  among  the  educated 
classes  themselves  as  the  chief  force  which  carried 
the  Act  of  1870;  and  among  no  section  of  the 
community  was  this  stronger  than  among  those 
who  from  sincerely  patriotic,  if  mistaken,  motives 
had  opposed  each  extension  of  the  franchise.  The 
second  force,  however,  and  the  one  which  delayed 
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the  spread  of  education  more  than  any  other,  was 
the  strife  for  religious  freedom,  more  radically  de- 
sirable in  education  than  in  aught  else. 

It  is  now  an  old  story  how  it  seemed  impossible 
for  Government  to  supply  and  control  elementary 
education  until  a  compromise,  which  satisfied  the 
majority  of  religious  denominations,  was  arrived  at 
as  to  instruction  in  religion.  The  weary  debates  in 
Parliament  not  only  resulted  in  banishing  all  religious 
doctrines,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  sects  did  not 
subscribe,  from  the  schools  established  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  but  also  warned  the  department 
against  the  introduction  of  any  contentious  moral 
principle  in  the  education  under  its  control.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ethical  side  of  education,  based 
as  it  often  is  on  honest  difference  of  religious 
belief,  is  precisely  the  strongest  feature  in  English 
secondary  education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
elimination  of  the  higher  ethical  side  of  education 
from  the  elementary  schools,  which  are  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  has  enormously  simplified 
the  administrative  work  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. But  for  this  very  reason  it  has  created  an 
impression,  deeply  engraved  on  the  official  mind, 
that  educational  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  rule 
of  red  tape.  Even  the  inspectors,  who  often  bring 
to  their  work  the  best  traditions  of  English  education, 
are  sooner  or  later  compelled  to  abandon  their  ideals, 
and  to  build  up  a  theory  of  education,  hedged  in 
by  official  restrictions  and  dealing  only  with  intel- 
lectual development,  training  in  mental  agility,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  as  if  these  in  them- 
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selves  comprised  the  whole  aim  of  education.  And 
if  even  the  inspectors  have  been  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  such  a  theory,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  on 
teachers  ? 

Such  are  the  traditions  to  which  secondary  schools 
of  every  type  are  determined  not  to  submit,  and 
public  opinion  will  support  them  in  that  determina- 
tion. It  was  the  fear  lest  these  traditions  should 
have  any  influence  in  the  new  Secondary  Department 
which  raised  the  irresistible  demand  for  a  Consulta- 
tive Committee  that  might  be  able  to  combat  them. 
The  functions  of  this  committee  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  later  chapter ;  here  it  must  suffice  to  notice  that, 
through  it,  the  profession  and  the  public  will  be 
able  to  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
assistant  secretary  for  secondary  education  should  it 
be  necessary. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  mere  passivity 
of  the  administrative  hand  is  all  that  is  needed. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that 
active  intervention  will  be  necessary  to  save  the  local 
endowed  schools  from  degradation  or  extinction.  To 
save  them  from  extinction  much  administrative  talent 
will  have  to  be  brought  into  play;  to  save  them  from 
degradation  a  deep  appreciation  of  and  sympathy 
with  their  highest  aim,  that  of  preparing  for  the 
Universities,  will  be  necessary.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  not  be  empowered  to  exercise  any  direct 
control  over  the  Universities,  but  a  competent  head  of 
the  Secondary  Department,  in  whom  the  Universities 
have  confidence,  will  be  able  to  do  much  to  remove 
any   obstacles   which   they   may   in   the   past    have 
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placed  in  the  way  of  the  modern  development  of 
secondary  education ;  they  may  even  be  persuaded 
to  restore  many  of  their  scholarships  to  their  original 
purpose — the  provision  of  the  highest  education,  free 
of  cost,  for  poor  students — and  thus  place  us,  in 
this  respect,  on  a  level  with  other  less  democratic 
nations. 

Above  all,  in  order  that  harmony  may  gradually 
grow  up  among  the  three  departments,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  chief  permanent  secretary  continually 
to  meet  his  three  assistant  secretaries  in  conference, 
to  guide  them  towards  the  common  national  aim 
and  to  restrain  all  inclination  to  encroach  on  one 
another's  territories.  Competition  may  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  high  achievement,  but  rivalry  of  aim  has 
not  so  far  promoted  the  best  interests  of  education. 
Emulation  between  schools  of  a  similar  type  may 
be  desirable;  so  may  emulation  between  the  whole 
educational  system  of  different  localities.  But  rivalry 
between  department  and  department,  or  between 
schools  with  distinct  aims,  can  only  result  in  over- 
lapping and  waste  of  public  funds  and  energy. 

Neither  should  the  influence  which  the  Secondary 
Department  may  exercise  on  the  other  two  offices 
be  forgotten.  In  administrative  experience  it  will 
probably  remain  inferior  to  the  other  departments 
for  some  years  to  come.  This  will  not,  however, 
necessarily  be  a  disadvantage.  But  if  it  be  provided 
with  the  best  possible  personnel  it  may  do  much,  by 
its  mere  influence,  to  assist  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment to  raise  the  tone  of  the  education  in  our 
elementary  schools,  and  thus  save  us  from  the  moral 
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degeneration  of  those  countries  which  have  based 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  solely 
on  an  intellectual  theory;  and  it  may  promote  a 
cause  of  hardly  less  value  to  the  nation  in  aiding 
the  Technical  Department  to  provide  that  higher 
technical  and  commercial  education  which  hitherto 
has  been  so  grievously  neglected  in  England. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  the  last  chapter  reference  was  made  to  certain 
aspects  of  colonial  government.  To  go  into 
no  new  regions  for  precedents,  some  others  of  these 
aspects  may  now  be  considered.  The  impossibility 
of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  needs 
of  colonies  far  distant  from  our  shores  has  induced 
the  home  authorities  to  bestow  on  some  of  them  a 
large  measure  of  self-government,  for  thus  alone 
can  conditions  familiar  only  to  men  on  the  spot 
be  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  India,  however,  self- 
government  is  as  yet  an  impossibility,  and  this 
great  dependency  is  therefore  controlled  by  the 
Imperial  Government  acting  through  a  Secretary 
of  State  advised  by  a  council  of  experts.  Certain 
broad  conclusions  as  to  the  control  of  education 
may  be  drawn  from  the  precedents  thus  established. 
That  of  separate  offices  for  each  branch  of  education 
has  already  been  noted.  That  of  local  self-govern- 
ment will  be  dealt  with  in  another  chapter ;  and  we 
need  not  go  outside  the  mother  country  for  precedents 
in  its  favour.  For  the  present  purpose  some  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  of  India  need  alone  be  noticed. 
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The  highest  conception  of  the  government  of  a 
dependency  is  the  ruling  of  the  inhabitants  for 
their  own  good.  That  of  India,  with  its  vast, 
heterogeneous  population,  presents  many  problems 
outside  the  ken  of  the  British  public  and  the  great 
majority  of  members  of  Parliament.  The  Oriental 
mind  is  so  utterly  different  from  the  European  mind 
that  no  Englishman,  who  has  not  studied  and 
observed  its  workings  for  years,  can  possibly  under- 
stand its  peculiarities.  Neither  can  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  affecting  Indian  life  be  under- 
stood without  long  experience  in  their  midst.  To 
attempt  to  govern  India  by  the  administrative 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  past  for 
home  affairs  would  be  disastrous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  honour  being  deeply  implicated 
in  the  success  of  this  government,  opportunity 
must  be  given  for  the  expression  and  influence  of 
the  national  conscience  on  the  various  broad  issues 
which  may  arise;  for,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  remarks 
in  this  connection,  "  in  these  days  no  institution 
not  supported  by  the  constituencies  at  home  can 
long  survive."^ 

So  that,  while  Parliament  is  fully  justified  in 
watching  over  the  action  of  the  government  of 
India,  the  principle  at  any  rate  is  excellent  that  a 
council,  consisting  of  men  who  have  gained  practical 
experience  in  Indian  affairs,  should  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  through  him,  supply  Parlia- 
ment with  expert  counsel  on  the  various  problems 
which  may  arise.   Many  of  the  arguments  which  may 

^  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  p.  394. 
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be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  this  council 
of  experts  for  India  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  council  in  connection 
with  the  State  control  of  education  in  England. 

In  secondary  education,  in  particular,  we  have 
a  heterogeneous  system  of  schools,  in  the  sense 
that,  apart  from  the  common  aim  which  must  be 
possessed  by  all,  there  are  many  different  types 
supplying  various  needs.  The  distinctions  between 
them  are  often  so  subtle  that  they  do  not  appeal 
to  the  practical  statesman,  who  is  obliged  to  take 
a  telescopic  rather  than  a  microscopic  view  of  the 
various  forces  in  national  life ;  but  yet  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  main  principles  on  which  the 
delicate  machinery  of  English  education  is  founded. 
They,  together  with  the  means  by  which  they  are 
ensured  and  the  effects  which  they  produce,  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  studied 
and  observed  their  workings  for  years.  To  attempt 
to  control  national  education  by  the  administrative 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  past  for 
other  national  forces  would  surely,  sooner  or  later, 
lead  to  disaster. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  Council  of  India  to 
command  the  confidence  of  Parliament — the  eminent 
authority  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  states  that 
when  "  any  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
have  given  some  attention  to  Indian  affairs  bring 
forward  resolutions,  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  even 
if  unanimous,  weighs  not  one  feather's  weight  in  the 
balance"^ — cannot  be  accepted  as  a  final  condemna- 

^  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  p.  407. 
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tion  of  the  system  itself,  Mr.  Lecky  would  account 
for  this  failure  by  the  fact  that  "  when  a  small  group 
of  voters  may  turn  the  balance,  the  great  interests 
of  India  are  too  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  party 
game."  ^ 

But  this  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Consultative  Committee  which  is  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  all  questions 
referred  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  educational 
debates  are  of  all  the  most  unpopular  in  Parliament, 
and,  even  should  their  popularity  revive,  any  party 
would  hesitate  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
when  supported  by  the  Consultative  Committee ;  for 
the  immediate  effects  of  any  blunder  would  be  much 
more  conspicuous  in  matters  concerning  education 
at  home  than  in  affairs  connected  with  a  far  distant 
dependency.  Not  that  Parliament  will  renounce  one 
jot  of  its  rights  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  may  be  so  easily  and  insidiously  undermined 
when  once  the  control  of  education  is  vested  in  the 
State. 

Not  only  does  the  control  of  education  present 
difficulties  at  least  as  great  as  the  government  of  a 
vast  heterogeneous  population,  moved  by  impulses 
strange  to  the  European  mind,  but  education  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  forces  in  modern  civilisation, 
and,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  its  vitality  depends 
on  the  teachers*  freedom  of  initiative.  Here  there- 
fore the  analogy,  which  I  have  drawn  between  the 
two  systems  of  government,  ceases.  "  The  Indian 
governmental  system  is  too  regular,"  again  to  quote 

^  Democracy  and  Liberty,  p.  208. 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  the  codes  are  too  complete,  tra- 
ditions too  strong,  to  give  much  room  to  human 
personality."  ^ 

This  is  doubtless  right  and  necessary  for  the 
government  of  India ;  but  although  personality  is, 
if  not  everything,  the  greatest  factor  in  education, 
the  same  words  might  well  be  applied  to  the  past 
control  of  elementary  education.  As  we  have  seen, 
that  is  precisely  why  the  secondary  schools  dread  the 
influence  of  the  old  Education  Department.  While 
therefore  Parliament  may  be  concerned  in  protecting 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  Consultative  Committee 
must  stand  as  the  champion  of  the  liberty  of  teachers. 
Not  its  least  important  function  will  consequently  be 
to  withstand  any  attempts  of  Parliament  or  the  Board 
to  fetter  the  personality  of  the  secondary  teacher  and 
to  hedge  him  in  with  too  many  restrictions ;  it  may 
even  succeed,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  in  remov- 
ing some  of  those  cast-iron  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  been  imposed  on  the  elementary  teacher. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Consultative  Committee 
must  actively  help  in  the  work  of  organisation.  Its 
two  most  important  duties  will  be  to  form  a  register 
of  teachers  and  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  body  of 
capable  inspectors.  How  registration  and  inspection 
are  the  indispensable  foundations  of  all  organisation, 
and  what  part  the  Consultative  Committee  must  play 
in  promoting  each,  will  be  shown  in  succeeding 
chapters.  There  is  one  important  function  of  this 
committee,  however,  which  has  been  overlooked  in 
many  quarters,  and  demands  especial  notice  here. 

^  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  p.  435. 
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The  average  status  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary 
schools  is  certainly  lower  in  England  than  in  any 
other  European  country.  That  they  are  too  often, 
in  fact  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  great 
public  schools  one  might  say  always,  inadequately 
paid  is  known  to  all  who  have  inquired  into  the 
matter.  But  this  is  an  evil  which,  unfortunately,  can 
only  be  remedied  gradually  and  with  some  considera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  That  they 
should  also,  in  many  instances,  be  handicapped  in 
their  work  by  the  ever-present  fear  of  capricious  dis- 
missal is,  however,  a  wrong  which  the  nation,  in  its 
own  interests,  should  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
redressing.  Cases  of  peculiar  hardship  in  this  respect 
have  recently  come  before  the  public,  and  perhaps 
the  sacrifice  of  several  men,  who  had  for  years  given 
satisfaction  to  their  employers,  could  not  have 
occurred  at  a  more  opportune  moment ;  for  the  coun- 
try has  now  the  opportunity  of  providing  security  of 
tenure  for  all  assistant  masters. 

These  members  of  the  teaching  profession  have 
put  forward  the  plea,  persistently  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  right  of 
appeal  against  dismissal  to  some  responsible  and 
unprejudiced  body.  In  this  they  have  been  sup- 
ported by  many  head  masters,  who  are  anxious  to 
remove  a  stumbling-block  from  the  path  of  some  of 
their  weaker  and  less  enlightened  brethren,  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  dignity  within  their 
ranks.  In  some  instances  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
governing  body  of  a  school  has  been  allowed,  but 
has  occasionally  led  to  a  regrettable  display  of  local 
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prejudices  and  ill  feeling.  It  is  far  better  that,  should 
any  case  of  unjust  dismissal  unfortunately  occur,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
acting  through  the  Consultative  Committee  as  re- 
presenting the  highest  expert  knowledge  on  matters 
educational  in  this  country. 

Looked  at  in  its  wider  aspects,  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  the  creation  of  such  a  Consultative 
Committee,  in  connection  with  a  department  of  the 
home  government,  has  a  deep  and  far-reaching 
significance.  It  amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the 
dangers,  perceived  for  many  years  by  keen  observers 
of  the  trend  of  national  events,  arising  from  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  bureaucracy. 
However  admirable  may  be  the  Acts  passed  by 
Parliament,  their  effect  depends  entirely  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  administered.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  influence  which  departments  may 
exercise  on  the  framing  of  a  measure,  they  are 
necessarily  allowed  very  considerable  freedom  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions.  The  selection  of  Civil 
Servants  by  means  of  competitive  examinations  has 
no  doubt  raised  the  personnel  of  our  Government 
offices  to  a  standard  never  before  attained.  But 
such  examinations  prove  only  the  intellectual  ability 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  enter  the  Civil 
Service ;  their  knowledge  of  the  special  branch  of 
national  life  with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  acquired 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  outside  control  neces- 
sarily adopted  by  the  office  in  which  they  serve. 
Further  knowledge  is  needed  both  for  the  guidance 
of  Parliament  and  the  departments.     Such  can  only 
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be  obtained  by  collecting  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  most  highly  in  the 
various  branches  themselves.  Having  now  been 
applied  to  the  control  of  education,  and  in  a  modified 
form  to  some  other  departments  of  government,  this 
principle  will  certainly  extend  to  those  other  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service  where  it  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 
ultimately  will  put  an  end  to  that  government  by 
ignorance  which  has  too  often  characterised  bureau- 
cracy in  the  past. 

But  the  idea  must  not  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained that  either  Parliament  or  the  departments 
will  consent  to  be  advised  by  a  pedantocracy ;  and 
herein  lies  a  danger  which  it  will  require  peculiar 
care,  in  establishing  the  Consultative  Committee,  to 
avoid.  Pedants  it  must  not  contain,  neither  faddists, 
but  men  and  women  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  educating,  and  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as 
those  who  represent  education  in  its  relation  to 
the  varied  demands  of  national  life.  At  one  time, 
when  it  was  intended  that  this  committee  should 
deal  only  with  the  question  of  the  registration  of 
teachers,  it  was  thought  that  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  its  members  should  be  directly  elected  by  different 
groups  of  teachers,  whose  interests  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  a  register.  But,  now  that 
it  will  be  allotted  a  wider  sphere  of  responsibility, 
it  is  evident  that  the  directly  elected  representatives 
of  special  interests,  not  necessarily  or  even  probably 
the  best  exponents  of  educational  thought,  can  have 
no  place  among  its  members. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  wise  provision  that  it 
should  consist,  "as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds,  of 
persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  univer- 
sities and  other  bodies  interested  in  education." 
The  selection  of  all  its  members  will  practically 
rest  with  the  President  of  the  Board,  and,  while 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the 
head  masters  of  the  public  and  local  endowed 
schools  and  the  head  mistresses  of  girls'  schools 
must  certainly  be  among  them,  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Board  to  obtain  through  the 
Consultative  Committee  the  opinion  of  assistant 
teachers  on  many  points  connected  with  the  organ- 
isation of  secondary  education.  One  of  these  points, 
that  which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
reform,  has  been  dealt  with  in  this  chapter. 

The  Consultative  Committee  must  represent  the 
highest  expert  opinion  in  the  land.  It  must  not  on 
this  account  be  deaf  to  the  less  experienced  advo- 
cates of  many  pressing  reforms  of  detail  in  our  sys- 
tem of  schools.  But,  above  all,  it  should  contain 
at  least  one  member  (the  committee  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  small  one)  who  will  bring  to  its  delibera- 
tions a  profound  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  local 
needs ;  so  that  it  may  be  consulted  with  profit  on 
the  very  difficult  problems,  which  the  Board  must 
immediately  face,  in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
local  authorities.  That  the  first  essential  condition 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  Consultative  Committee  is 
sympathy  with  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  Second- 
ary Department  may  be  repeated,  for  it  is  a  fact  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   REGISTRATION   OF   TEACHERS 

THE  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  profession  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  soldier  to  his  regiment 
— with  this  important  difference,  that  the  position 
of  the  teacher  is  a  more  isolated  one,  and  that  the 
successful  performance  of  his  duties  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  on  his  individual  fitness  and  energy. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  allowing,  which  none  will 
deny,  that  the  art  of  education  is  at  least  as  valuable 
to  the  nation  as  that  of  war,  that  even  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers 
than  to  those  of  our  soldiers.  And  yet,  while  enormous 
sums  of  money  are  spent  on  the  drilling  of  the  latter, 
and  while  public  opinion  has  insisted  during  recent 
years  on  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  in  our  army,  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  is  popularly  considered  as  no  object  of 
national  concern.  In  this  respect  we  stand  alone 
among  civilised  nations. 

Or  to  draw  another  comparison.  Few  parents 
would,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  entrust  the  bodies 
of  their  children  to  the  hands  of  a  doctor  who  was 
not  a  fully  qualified  practitioner ;  and  yet,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  selecting  educators  for  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of  their  children,  many  will 
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not  hesitate  to  act,  or  connive  at  action,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  The  results 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  have  been  most 
disastrous  where  competition  has  been  freest,  that  is 
to  say,  in  private  schools ;  for  in  them,  according  to 
the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Parliamentary  Return 
so  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  more  than 
half  of  the  men  and  about  seven  -  eighths  of  the 
women  teachers  have  not  passed  the  degree  exami- 
nations of  a  British  University.  Now,  whatever  this 
may  prove,  one  conclusion  may  be  confidently  drawn, 
namely,  that  the  British  public  has  allowed  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  secondary  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  to  teach  its  children  without  having 
satisfied  the  only  recognised  test  of  efficiency.  That 
it  is  the  only  recognised  test  of  efficiency  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  public  has  offered,  as  its  excuse 
for  its  indifference  to  the  question  of  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  the  conviction  that  the  possession 
of  a  university  degree  is  a  guarantee  of  all  essential 
qualifications.  Whether  that  test  is  a  wise  one,  or  all 
that  is  essential,  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  present  argument  one  way  or  the  other; 
it  is  the  test  which  the  British  public  has  accepted 
and  then,  through  negligence,  allowed  to  be  evaded. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  almost 
entirely  economic.  Either  the  expenses  involved  in 
obtaining  a  degree,  even  at  a  non-resident  Univer- 
sity such  as  London,  are  too  great  for  the  majority 
of  those  men  and  women  who  desire  to  be  teachers, 
or  else  the  salaries  paid  to  the  majority  of  teachers 
are  not  sufficient  to  attract  men  and  women  who  have 
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qualified  for  a  university  degree.  In  either  case,  and 
each  is  true,  the  public,  when  once  it  awakes  to  the 
need  of  providing  fully  qualified  educators  for  its 
children,  will  have  in  some  form  or  another  to  assist 
the  teaching  profession  financially. 

This  future  burden  on  the  public  might,  however, 
be  lightened,  and  at  the  same  time  a  grave  injustice 
remedied,  if  all  scholarships  provided  by  pious  bene- 
factors to  enable  poor  students  to  obtain  the  best 
university  education  were  restored  to  their  original 
purpose.  A  blot  on  our  national  pride  would  also 
thus  be  removed ;  for  foreign  nations  are  inclined 
to  wonder  how  wealthy  English  parents  can  accept 
the  pecuniary  assistance  offered  by  such  scholarships. 
But  before  the  public  will  consent  to  take  any  steps 
in  this  matter  they  must  be  provided  with  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  qualifications  of  secondary  teachers. 
This  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  speedy 
formation  of  a  teachers'  register.  But  there  are  other 
and  equally  urgent  reasons  to  be  noticed. 

Elsewhere  I  have  remarked,^  in  discussing  the 
qualifications  of  German  secondary  teachers,  that 
the  success  of  the  teacher  may  be  said  to  depend 
on  three  things — his  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
he  teaches,  his  personality,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  education.  In  England  we 
have  hitherto  relied  mainly  on  the  first  two  of 
these,  and  have  consequently  among  many  failures 
produced  a  certain  number  of  brilliant  empiricists. 
The   Germans,  on    the    other  hand,  have  attached 

*  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects ^  vol.  iii.  paper  lo. 
(Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) 
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equal  importance  to  all  three,  and  to  ensure  the 
last  have  insisted  on  every  teacher  undergoing 
a  course  of  professional  training.  Of  the  three 
qualifications  personality  must  certainly  stand  first. 
Those  qualities  which  distinguish  and  characterise 
a  person  are  precisely  those  which  inspire  the 
teaching  of  the  born  schoolmaster  with  the  vital 
force  necessary  to  raise  it  to  an  educative  influence. 
But  even  born  teachers,  and  they  can  never 
form  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  profession, 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  work  of  their 
greatest  predecessors,  or  to  neglect  to  learn  how  to 
put  their  natural  gift  into  practice.  "True  ease  in 
writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance,"  said  a  born  poet; 
and  the  principle  is  even  more  applicable  to  the 
teacher,  for  in  his  case  clumsiness  in  the  practice 
of  his  art  does  not  merely  shock  the  ears  of  the 
public  ;  it  leaves  an  indelible  trace  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  plays  havoc  with  that 
mental  and  moral  development  on  which  the  future 
of  the  nation  depends.  To  allow  teachers  to  learn 
their  art  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  room  with  a 
class  for  so  many  hours  a  day,  without  guidance 
and  often  without  encouragement,  is  to  ignore  one 
of  the  most  solemn  of  our  responsibilities  to  future 
generations.  To  their  credit  be  it  said,  secondary 
teachers  themselves  have  been  among  the  foremost 
in  pressing  their  need  of  training  on  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  in  its  own  in- 
terests, the  nation  must  insist  on  the  attainment  by 
all    secondary    teachers  of   a   certain    standard    of 
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scholarship,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  their  art,  and  of  skill  in  its  practice,  before 
they  can  be  recognised  as  fully  qualified.  To  decide 
under  what  conditions  such  training  can  best  be  pro- 
vided, without  crushing  personality  and  reducing  all 
teachers  to  one  dead  mechanical  level,  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  difficult  duties 
of  the  Consultative  Committee.  The  training  of 
elementary  teachers  proves  sufficiently  that  such  a 
complex  and  delicate  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  administrative  mind.  Here,  again,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  the  Consultative  Committee 
might  employ  its  influence  to  remove  some  of  the 
fetters  which  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  elementary 
teacher. 

Before  any  attempts,  however,  can  be  made  to 
provide  training  for  our  secondary  teachers,  it  must 
be  known  what  qualifications  are  possessed  by  exist- 
ing schoolmasters,  and  what  position  these  are  to 
hold  with  regard  to  the  new  trained  teachers ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  although  they  may  have  gained  their 
skill  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils,  there  are  many 
brilliant  and  most  successful  men  and  women  in  their 
ranks.  Again  we  come  back  to  the  need  for  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  teachers'  register.  And  lastly, 
by  this  means  better  than  any  other,  if,  as  it  certainly 
will  be,  the  register  is  made  public,  can  the  eyes  of 
parents  first  be  opened  to  the  very  inferior  quality  of 
much  of  the  education  provided  for  their  children,  and 
thus  the  cases  of  fraud  and  imposture,  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  chapter,  be  duly  exposed.  How,  then,  are  the 
qualifications  of  secondary  teachers  to  be  registered  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  their  attainments  in  scholarship 
can  be  measured  by  their  university  degree,  or  by  the 
examinations  they  have  passed,  and  failing  either,  by 
the  success  obtained  by  their  pupils  at  any  recog- 
nised examinations ;  and  any  public  evidence  of  their 
scholarship,  such  as  literary  or  scientific  work,  should 
not  be  ignored.  Their  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  their  skill  in  its  practice,  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  register.  Some  few  secondary  teachers  have 
already  obtained  teaching  diplomas  at  a  university 
or  from  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  in  their  case  the 
matter  is  easy  enough.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
schoolmasters  can  provide  no  evidence  of  these 
qualifications  beyond  experience,  and  this  will  have 
to  be  carefully  recorded.  It  may,  or  rather  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  a  schoolmaster,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  a  good  school  or  schools,  is 
a  good  teacher.  But  here  is  the  great  difficulty, 
because  at  present  there  is  no  recognised  means  of 
distinguishing  good  schools  from  bad.  If,  however, 
the  record  of  experience  is  to  have  any  value,  some 
such  means  must  be  devised.  Otherwise  teachers 
who  have  gradually  sunk  to,  or  never  risen  above,  the 
level  of  those  pseudo-secondary  schools  which,  it  is 
an  open  secret,  furnish  nothing  more  than  a  very 
inferior  kind  of  elementary  education,  will  rank  in 
the  public  eye  as  high  as  those  who  have  performed 
the  same  length  of  service  in  a  school  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  before  all 
existing  teachers  can  be  satisfactorily  registered, 
existing  secondary  schools  must  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  efficiency  and  aim.     In  short,  the  first 
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step  towards  a  register  of  teachers  is  the  formation 
of  a  register  of  schools.  This  implies  inspection  of 
all  secondary  schools. 

Elementary  teachers  have,  through  the  voice  of 
their  powerful  political  organisation,  demanded  that 
they  should  be  included  in  the  teachers'  register. 
If  the  register  states  clearly  all  the  qualifications 
I  have  named,  not  the  slightest  objection  can  be 
raised  to  granting  this  demand.  Indeed,  it  would 
do  much  good  for  teachers  of  all  the  three  branches 
of  education  to  be  united  in  this  manner,  and  thus 
reminded  that  they  possess  one  common  national 
aim,  which  can  never  be  attained  so  long  as  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  jealousy  interferes  with  their  co- 
operation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INSPECTION    AND    EXAMINATION    OF 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  that,  before  a 
register  of  teachers,  which  is  to  have  any  real 
value,  can  be  provided,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a 
register  of  schools  classified  according  to  their  effi- 
ciency and  aim.  When  considering  on  an  earlier 
page  the  actual  resources  for  secondary  education, 
we  saw  that  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  existing 
schools,  and  an  unpardonable  waste  of  public  money, 
for  the  Board  to  found,  or  to  allow  to  be  founded,  new 
schools,  without  having  first  inquired  into  the  actual 
supply  and  having  learnt  how  far  it  meets,  or  how 
far  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  so  as  to  meet,  the 
national  need ;  and  that  such  an  inquiry  must  be 
directed  towards  ascertaining  how  many  of  these 
schools  are  really  secondary  and  how  many  are 
efficient.  Thus,  starting  from  two  different  points, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  Board  must  be  the 
creation  of  a  register  of  schools.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  both  registers,  each  throwing  light  on  the 
other,  are  essential  to  a  proper  estimation  of  the 
value  of  our  resources  for  secondary  education.    How, 
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then,  are  the  aim  and  efficiency  of  existing  schools 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board? 

Some  guarantee  of  both  has  been  furnished  by 
most  private  schools,  and  by  struggling  local  en- 
dowed schools,  compelled  to  satisfy  the  public  on 
whose  support  they  depend  ;  they  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  outside  test,  and,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  obligation,  to  compete  with  other  schools  in 
satisfying  this  test.  The  most  common  of  these  have 
been  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
and  those  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  public  has  been 
gradually  led  to  gauge  the  efficiency  of  these  schools 
by  their  success  in  preparing  their  pupils  for  such 
examinations.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tests 
thus  provided  have  been  really  valuable,  in  that  they 
have  obliged  schools  to  maintain  a  certain  standard 
of  instruction,  and  it  must  immediately  be  granted 
that  those  which  are  successful  in  preparing  for  the 
Cambridge  Junior  and  Senior  Local  Examinations, 
for  instance,  are  secondary  in  so  far  as  their  course  of 
instruction  is  concerned.  To  utterly  condemn  these 
examinations,  as  appears  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  is  hardly  just  or  wise.  But  whether  they 
have  proved  a  boon  to  education,  as  distinct  from 
instruction,  is  another  matter. 

The  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  of  many 
private  schools  complain  that  all  their  higher  aims 
have  to  be  subordinated  to  that  of  preparing  pupils 
for  written  examinations ;  and  the  greater  the  stress 
of  competition  with  other  schools,  the  more  com- 
pletely must  they  sacrifice  their  educational  ideals 
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to  "  cramming  "  of  a  more  or  less  deleterious  nature. 
Those  consider  themselves  fortunate  who,  free  from 
any  dangerous  competition,  can  dispense  with  these 
examinations  altogether.  Even  were  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  the  sole  end  of  education,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  this  mistaken  belief  that 
many  parents  approve  of  the  tests  we  are  considering, 
this  system  would  not  be  free  from  blame ;  for  not 
the  worst  evil  of  "cramming"  is  that  knowledge  so 
acquired,  either  by  children  or  adults,  is  ephemeral ; 
a  still  greater  evil  is  that  when  a  school  depends  for 
public  support  on  its  examination  successes  the 
teachers  are  sorely  tempted  to  neglect  dull  or  back- 
ward pupils  in  favour  of  those  of  higher  promise.  In 
short,  nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  best 
traditions  of  secondary  education  ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  small  number 
of  private  schools  which  have  never  attempted  to 
satisfy  this  test,  and  yet  are  providing  their  pupils 
with  education  of  the  very  highest  order.  Some 
other  test  must  therefore  be  applied  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  examination  in  the  sense  which  it  has 
acquired  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  must 
be  supplemented,  but  not  as  some  persons  advocate 
supplanted,  by  inspection. 

It  is  evident  that  this  first  inspection  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  register  of  schools 
will  not  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking,  nor  one 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  considerable  staff  of 
inspectors.  A  few  men  and  women,  having  had 
long  and  recent  experience  in  secondary  schools, 
distinguished    by   the   highest    ability    as    teachers, 
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satisfying  the  most  exacting  demands  as  to  their 
qualifications,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  various  aims  of  English 
education,  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  selected 
as  inspectors  by  the  Consultative  Committee.  To 
them  might  be  added  one  or  two  persons  with  special 
knowledge  as  to  the  teaching  of  special  subjects. 
Much  time  would  not  be  required  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  visit  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  those  whose  efficiency  was 
already  definitely  established,  and  to  report  on  them 
in  sufficient  detail  to  decide  their  position  in  the  first 
register.  Such  a  register  could  only  be  preliminary ; 
for  the  decision  arrived  at,  especially  in  the  case  of 
schools  which  were  discovered  to  be  below  the 
standard  essential,  but  which  might  yet  be  able  to 
rise  to  it  within  a  reasonable  time  if  properly  en- 
couraged, could  hardly  be  anything  but  provisional. 
And  this  inspection  itself  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  preliminary  step.  The  ultimate  object  to  be  attained 
by  inspection  is  far  higher  than  that  of  forming  a 
mere  register  of  schools  and  of  thus  furnishing  in- 
formation immediately  requisite. 

Not  the  least  important  is  to  counteract  some  of 
the  evils  which  increase  of  competition  has  necessarily 
introduced  into  all  our  secondary  schools.  To  turn 
now  to  the  public  and  local  endowed  schools,  which 
might  appear  to  be  above  the  dangers  of  competition. 
So  long  as  parents  regard  education  as  a  direct 
preparation  for  life,  which  it  should  undoubtedly  be, 
and  so  long  as  competitive  examinations  guard  the 
entrance  to  many  of  the  favourite  paths  of  life,  those 
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schools  which  are  most  successful  in  passing  boys  and 
girls  through  those  examinations  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  continue  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
public  favour.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
even  in  our  highest  secondary  schools  the  same  evils 
are  found  in  this  respect  as  in  the  smaller  schools 
already  referred  to,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  an 
attenuated  form.  The  examinations  they  chiefly  pre- 
pare for  being  such  as  can  only  be  passed  by  boys 
and  girls  at  the  end  of  their  school  course,  the  effects 
are  probably  not  so  marked  in  the  education  of  their 
younger  pupils.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  where 
schools  prepare  directly  and  in  rivalry  with  other 
schools  for  competitive  examinations,  a  tendency 
will  invariably  be  found  to  neglect  the  duller  and 
more  backward  pupils ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  in  this  connection  how  carefully  Germany  has 
shielded  her  secondary  schools  from  such  influences. 

The  raising  of  the  age  for  admission  to  many  of 
the  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  has  certainly  done 
much  to  remove  this  temptation  from  the  path  of 
secondary  schools ;  but  the  competition  for  money 
prizes  offered  by  or  to  be  held  at  the  Universities, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  doubtful  morality  of  allowing 
the  children  of  the  rich  to  win  these  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  fatal 
stumbling-blocks  to  education  in  many  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  local  endowed  schools.  Were 
these  prizes  rediverted  to  their  original  object  and 
granted  to  poor  students  alone,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  far  larger  number  of  the  pupils  of  our 
secondary  schools  would  proceed  to  the  Universities, 
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and  thereby  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  whole 
nation. 

There  are  people  who  suggest  that  many  of  these 
evils  would  be  obviated  were  a  State  "leaving 
examination  "  instituted  for  all  secondary  schools,  as 
in  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  unless  we  were 
to  adopt  the  whole  German  organisation,  how  the 
spirit  of  competition  between  different  schools,  with 
its  attendant  drawbacks,  would  be  reduced  by  this 
means.  Those  who  support  such  a  proposal  should 
remember  that  a  State  leaving  examination  would 
inevitably  crush  that  variety  and  freedom  which  have 
distinguished  our  secondary  schools  in  the  past;  and, 
taking  a  wide  survey  of  all  these  forces  which  have 
moulded  and  are  still  directing  our  national  develop- 
ment, or  pondering  the  looseness  or  flexibility  of  our 
constitution  itself,  they  should  pause  and  ask  them- 
selves if  it  is  not  to  this  very  freedom,  variety,  and 
elasticity  of  our  secondary  education  that,  in  spite 
of  all  its  faults,  we  owe  in  great  measure  our  present 
position  in  the  world. 

Some  of  our  examinations  certainly  might  be 
dispensed  with ;  the  tendency,  even  on  the  part  of 
our  older  Universities,  to  impose  them  on  very  young 
children  should  be  checked ;  and  the  character  of  all 
but  a  few  must  be  radically  reformed.  But  in  its 
main  features  the  system  will  continue.  The  mistake 
we  have  made  in  the  past  is  not  so  much  in  accepting 
examinations  as  a  test,  as  in  considering  them  to  be 
an  all-sufficient  test  of  efficiency.  We  have  thus 
failed,  as  we  failed  in  the  past  organisation  of  our 
central  authorities,  to  foresee  the  abuses  which  must 
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inevitably  arise  if  one  interest  is  encouraged  without 
safeguarding  others  which  it  might  undermine. 

Written  examinations  at  their  best  are  not  an  all- 
sufficient  test  of  education,  nor  even  of  instruction, 
but  merely  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candi- 
date at  a  given  moment.  And  even  as  such,  under 
existing  conditions  they  are  only  applied  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  pupils  in  a  school.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  any  test  should  be  imposed,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  on  our  schools — and  this  can  no  longer  be 
doubted — it  should  at  least  be  one  which  reaches 
every  pupil  and  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  education.  Inspection  alone  can  satisfy  these  two 
conditions. 

If  we  consider  the  various  influences  that  have 
characterised  secondary  education  in  the  past,  we 
must  admit  that  those  which  have  told  directly  on 
the  formation  of  character  have  been  the  most  use- 
ful to  the  nation.  While,  however,  character  must 
form  the  foundation  of  all  the  qualities  essential  to 
men  and  women  in  the  modern  struggle  for  existence, 
the  conviction  is  dawning  on  the  people  that  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  in  our  secondary  schools  to 
the  training  of  the  intelligence.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  still  exists  an  inclination  to  attach  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Nevertheless,  if  the  people  of 
England  could  only  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  the 
leading  exponents  of  pedagogical  science — the  most 
discredited  of  all  theorists  in  this  country — at  any 
rate  a  compromise  might  be  effected ;  and  while 
demanding  on  their  side  that  a  certain  standard  of 
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knowledge  should  be  attained  in  all  secondary  schools, 
the  people  would  allow  that  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion by  which  this  standard  is  attained  must  either 
promote  or  check  intellectual  development. 

We  may  consequently  conclude  that  the  inspector, 
who  has  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  secondary  school, 
has  not  so  much  to  concern  himself  with  the  standard 
of  knowledge  attained — except  in  the  case  of  those 
pupils  who  do  not  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion— but  rather  to  observe  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed.  A  no  less  important  part  of  his  duties 
will  be  to  weigh  all  the  different  educational  in- 
fluences which  surround  the  pupils.  Arbitrary 
distinctions  cannot  be  drawn  between  these  in- 
fluences ;  they  include  everything  from  the  size  and 
equipment  of  a  classroom  to  the  moral  tone  which 
pervades  the  whole  school  organism. 

To  be  capable  of  weighing  all  these  influences, 
some  of  a  very  subtle  nature  rarely  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  their  power,  evidently 
demands  exceptional  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector ;  and  certainly  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  most  modern 
developments  in  what  may  be  termed  the  material 
side  of  the  educational  environment.  "  The  school- 
house  of  the  young  soul,"  said  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
"does  not  merely  consist  of  lecture  and  lesson 
rooms,  but  also  of  the  school  ground,  the  sleeping- 
room,  the  eating-room,  the  playground,  the  stair- 
case, and  of  every  place." 

So  far  we  have  only  regarded  the  inspector  as 
a  passive  observer  and  recorder.     He  must  be  far 
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more  than  this.  He  has  an  active  mission  to  per- 
form, that  of  raising  secondary  education  to  the 
highest  possible  realisation  of  English  and,  as  far 
as  the  two  are  compatible,  of  foreign  ideals.  His 
own  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  provided  that 
it  is  of  recent  date,  must  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  teachers  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact;  to  them  he  will  stand  in  the  position  of 
a  severely  friendly  critic,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
one  who  is  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  help  rather 
than  to  blame,  and  careful  not  to  discourage  through 
any  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  that  most  sensitive  and 
highly-strung  of  all  creatures — the  secondary  school- 
master. Tact,  of  all  things,  will  be  most  necessary; 
pressure  must  be  applied  gradually  and  diplomatic- 
ally ;  and  by  the  time  the  inspector  has  thus  led 
teachers  to  welcome  his  visits  he  will  himself  have 
acquired  a  new  usefulness  in  his  mission.  For  during 
this  time  he  will  have  been  accumulating  educational 
experience  from  his  inspectorial  visitations ;  in  many 
schools  he  will  have  found  special  points  of  excel- 
lence, in  others  he  will  have  traced  the  causes  of 
failure  and  weakness.  All  these  he  will  be  able 
to  make  known  to  the  schools  within  his  province, 
and  thus  do  more  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  to  bring  the  best  English  influences  to  bear 
on  the  development  of  our  secondary  education. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  in  this  respect  can  the 
inspector  be  most  useful  which  has  caused  all  educa- 
tionists to  welcome  the  decision  of  the  great  public 
schools  to  open  their  doors  to  inspection.  In  its 
choice  of  inspectors  may  the  Board   of  Education 
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do  nothing  to  close  these  open  doors !  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  ex- 
tending the  power  of  inspection  to  "any  university 
or  other  organisation  "  the  Board  will  insist  on  the 
possession  of  the  irreducible  minimum  of  qualifi- 
cations by  all  inspectors  whom  these  bodies  may 
appoint. 

The  opinion  as  to  this  minimum  of  those  masters 
in  secondary  schools  who  are  willing  to  be  inspected 
should  not  be  ignored,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
should  strive  to  satisfy  the  demands  embodied  in 
a  resolution  recently  passed  by  that  increasingly 
representative  body — the  Assistant  Masters'  Associa- 
tion— to  the  effect  that,  in  secondary  schools,  in- 
spection should  be  compulsory,  the  cost  borne  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  inspectors 
should  have  had  at  least  five  years'  recent  experience 
in  similar  schools. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION   AND   WELSH 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

IT  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Board  of  Education 
Act  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  inspection  of 
schools,  established  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  shall  continue  to  be  carried 
out  as  heretofore.  This  special  provision  calls  for 
some  explanation. 

The  Board  of  Education  having  been  appointed 
to  control  primary  and  technical  as  well  as  secondary 
education,  it  is  impossible,  for  administrative  reasons, 
even  if  desirable,  immediately  to  create  separate 
central  authorities  for  England  and  Wales.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  secondary  education 
is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  organisation  in  the 
Principality  than  in  England.  Neither  must  the  fact 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  forces  which  presided  over 
its  development  in  Wales  are  so  different  from  those 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  will  determine 
its  future  in  this  country ;  the  social,  religious,  and 
economic  conditions  which  its  organisation  must 
satisfy  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  England,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  much  more  clearly  defined, 
that  it  would  be  impossible   to  provide  a  system 
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of  control,  common  in  all  details,  which  would  meet 
the  two  classes  of  requirements.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  history  and  organisation  of  secondary  or — to  use 
the  more  common  term — intermediate  education  in 
Wales  will  probably  establish  this  view  of  the  case. 

Past  attempts  to  deal  with  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education  apart  from  the  other  branches 
failed  in  England  chiefly  owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
strong  public  feeling  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
actual  supply.  While  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
which  our  industry  and  commerce  may  derive  from 
technical  instruction,  the  people  have  not,  during 
recent  years,  felt  the  need  of  those  intellectual  and 
moral  benefits  which  it  is  the  particular  province 
of  secondary  education  to  bestow.  In  Wales  it  has 
been  otherwise,  and  during  the  last  decade  we  have 
witnessed  an  educational  revival  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  only  parallels  in  history  are  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  Prussia  after  her  overthrow  by 
Napoleon,  and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  with  France 
after  the  disasters  of  1870. 

But  the  motives  which  have  produced  the  educa- 
tional zeal  of  the  Welsh  are  of  even  a  higher  nature 
than  the  desire,  tinged  with  revenge,  for  the  recovery 
of  national  status.  In  1847  reports  were  published 
by  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales.  No 
official  documents  have  denounced  more  strongly 
educational  inefficiency,  with  its  attendant  intel- 
lectual and  moral  evils.  The  conditions  of  life  and 
morals  among  the  lower  industrial  and  agricultural 
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classes  were  painted  in  the  darkest  colours.  Whether 
the  picture  was  exaggerated  or  not,  the  resentment 
which  it  aroused  was  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  ulti- 
mately evolved  a  universal  desire  for  national  moral 
and  intellectual  regeneration.  Public  feeling  was 
not  satisfied  until  the  passing  of  the  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  in  1889. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  since  that  date 
attests  the  latent  force  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  period  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  legislation. 
Not  that  it  must  be  imagined  that  the  country  had 
been  idle  in  other  directions.  In  the  meantime  the 
University  of  Wales  had  been  established,  a  few 
new  secondary  schools  had  arisen,  and  the  old 
grammar  schools  had  been  resuscitated  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners'  laborious 
process  of  making  schemes  for  the  administration 
of  existing  endowments,  while  tolerated  in  England, 
where  there  was  no  strong  popular  demand  for  new 
secondary  schools,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
satisfy  a  people  hungering  after  increased  educational 
facilities. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  relative  supineness 
of  public  opinion  in  England  that  Parliament  has 
not  yet  sanctioned  a  complete  scheme  for  the  organ- 
isation of  secondary  education  in  this  country,  while 
it  did  so  ten  years  ago  for  Wales.  For  it  is  fully 
recognised  that  no  scheme  can  be  successful  which 
does  not  largely  depend  on  local  government.  But 
while  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  entrust  secondary  educa- 
tion   to    local    authorities,    representing    men    and 
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women  determined  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  community, 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  commit  it  to  the 
control  of  others  who  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating its  highest  aims,  or  who  show  a  willing- 
ness to  divert  it  to  inferior  ends.  The  duty  of  a 
Government  which  has  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation  at  heart  is  perfectly  clear  in  either  case.  In 
the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to  aid  the  people  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  to  remove  all  obstacles 
in  their  way,  and,  if  one  may  employ  the  figure,  to 
hold  the  reins  firmly  in  the  hand  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  guide  should  guidance  be  necessary ;  in  the  latter 
the  people  must  be  aroused  to  their  need  of  salva- 
tion, and  encouraged  to  help  themselves,  but  the 
Government  must  undertake  to  provide  them  with 
the  best  advice,  and  to  prevent  them  from  following 
any  other.  There  were  many  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  entrusting  intermediate  education  to 
local  government  in  Wales,  until  the  Act  of  1888 
established  local  authorities  of  a  suitable  kind  in  the 
form  of  County  Councils. 

The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889, 
constituted  educational  authorities,  termed  Joint 
Education  Committees,  for  each  county  and  county 
borough.  These  committees  each  consist  of  five 
persons,  three  nominated  by  the  County  (or 
County  Borough)  Council  and  two  by  the  Lord 
President,  it  being  required  that  the  two  should 
be  "persons  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
Wales  and  the  wants  of  the  people."  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  committees  to  submit  to  the  Charity 
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Commissioners  schemes  for  the  intermediate  and 
technical  education  of  the  inhabitants  within  their 
areas.  The  procedure  which  must  be  followed  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  before  schemes  can  be 
finally  approved  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  elabo- 
rate and  prolonged,  and  probably  all  such  procedure 
will  be  simplified  by  the  new  Board  of  Education. 

According  to  the  information  supplied  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  the  following  was  the  fate 
of  the  seventeen  schemes  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Education  Committees.^  In  seven  cases,  owing  to 
disagreements  between  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  the  committees,  the  original  schemes  of  the 
latter  were  submitted  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, as  alternative  schemes  to  those  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  four  of  them  were  preferred  by 
the  department.  After  seventeen  schemes  had  been 
approved  by  the  department  nine  of  them  were,  in 
consequence  of  petitions,  laid  before  Parliament ;  with 
the  result  that  six  were  amended.  The  whole  busi- 
ness occupied  about  five  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners may  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as  the  central 
authority  for  Welsh  intermediate  education,  their  power 
is  limited.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  having  presided 
over  the  .earliest  development  of  the  new  organisation, 
they  are  the  only  body  possessing  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  Welsh 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the 
Board  of  Education  takes  over  the  educational  func- 

*  See  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects^  vol.  ii.  (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1898.) 
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tions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  as  it  is  in  every 
way  desirable  that  it  should  do,  it  will  also  incorporate 
in  its  staff  those  persons  who  have  been  most  success- 
fully employed  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions. 
For  thus  alone  can  the  danger  be  avoided  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  English  and  Welsh  education  along  a 
common  line  of  development  in  the  future.  To 
entrust  Welsh  intermediate  education  to  the  control 
of  a  personnel  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  English 
education,  would  be  hardly  less  fatal  than  to  hand 
over  the  destinies  of  English  secondary  education 
to  the  care  of  a  department  composed  of,  or  unduly 
influenced  by,  men  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
methods  of  organisation  necessitated  by  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  Welsh  intermediate  education.  But 
this  is  not  the  point  which  has  raised  the  anxiety 
of  Welsh  educationists.  That  can  be  elucidated 
only  by  the  consideration  of  certain  financial 
details. 

It  was  evident  that  no  amount  of  organisation 
would  really  further  progress  unless  money  could 
be  supplied  to  meet  the  expenses  which  had 
to  be  incurred  in  creating  new  schools  and  in  re- 
modelling the  old.  Permission  was  therefore  given 
by  the  Act  to  the  Joint  Education  Committees  to 
insert  in  their  schemes,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  County  Council,  "provision  for  a  payment  for 
the  purposes  of  the  scheme  out  of  the  county  rate 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound."  The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  gave 
County  Councils,  County  Borough  Councils,  and 
Urban   Sanitary   Authorities   the   power  to   levy   a 
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rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1890,  placed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  County  Councils,  with  the  permis- 
sion, in  the  case  of  Wales,  to  apply  it  to  inter- 
mediate and  not  only  to  technical  education,  as  in 
England.  But  it  is  the  Treasury  grant  which  has 
produced  the  most  important  results  from  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view.  For  this  grant,  which 
must  not  exceed  the  amount  payable  out  of  the 
rates,  is  awarded  on  the  following,  among  other, 
conditions :  (a)  The  school  must  be  efficient  as 
regards  instruction  ;  (d)  its  premises  must  be  healthy 
and  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  an  intermediate 
school ;  (c)  its  premises  must  provide  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  scholars  attending  the  school ; 
(d)  it  must  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and 
apparatus ;  and  (e)  it  must  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  under  which  it  is  established. 

"For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,"  say  the  Regulations,  "  there 
shall  be  an  annual  examination  and  inspection  of 
the  school."  It  may  be  judged  from  the  above  stipu- 
lations what  is  meant  by  inspection  in  Wales. 

Now,  the  Joint  Education  Committees  had  certain 
misgivings  as  to  this  inspection.  They  feared  that, 
if  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Treasury,  an  inflexible 
code  might  be  imposed  on  the  new  secondary  schools, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Education  Department  for  elementary  schools.  They 
felt  that  if  this  inspection  was  to  be  of  real  benefit 
to  education,  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a  body  fully 
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cognisant  of  the  different  local  requirements.  All 
the  Joint  Education  Committees,  therefore,  submitted 
identical  proposals  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Welsh  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education,  which  should  act  as  the  agent 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  inspection.  On 
the  1 8th  of  June,  1891,  a  deputation  waited  on  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  urge  the  passing  of  this  proposal.  A  year  later 
it  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners should  exercise  the  same  supervisory 
powers  over  the  Board's  inspection  as  they  do  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  over  the  examination  of 
endowed  schools  in  England.  Presiding  as  it  does 
over  the  county  governing  bodies  and  other  sections 
of  the  local  organisation,  to  which  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  do  more  than  refer,  this  central  Welsh 
Board  is  little  less  than  the  central  educational 
authority  for  Wales.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  central  government  allows  it  complete 
freedom.  The  fact  which  it  is  important  to  notice 
here  is,  that  Wales  possesses  a  system  of  inspection 
which  has  proved  most  successful  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  education. 

A  system  of  inspection  no  less  thorough  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  demanded  by  the  majority  of  school- 
masters in  England  ;  and  though  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  not  immediately  establish  such  a  system, 
the  third  clause  of  the  Act  marks  its  inception 
But  at  the  same  time  this  clause,  being  of  an 
entirely  permissive  nature,  would  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  existing  arrangements  under  the 
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Central  Welsh  Board,  and  the  desire  of  Welsh 
educationists  that  a  new  system  of  inspection 
might  not  be  imposed  on  their  schools  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

The  Welsh  organisation  for  inspection  would  not 
be  suitable  to  England,  but  that  fact  affords  no 
justification  for  interfering  with  the  very  interest- 
ing educational  movement  which  is  proceeding  in 
the  Principality.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  of  democracy  will  watch  that  movement 
with  the  closest  attention.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to 
predict  its  success,  but  the  earnestness  which  has 
characterised  its  beginning  can  only  command  ad- 
miration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LOCAL   AUTHORITIES   FOR   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

THE  whole  question  of  democratic  local  govern- 
ment is  one  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
all  thoughtful  people.  There  is  a  strong  party  in 
England  which  denies  the  very  principles  on  which  it 
is  based,  which  considers  that  if  rating  or  property 
qualifications  are  not  imposed  on  those  who  vote 
rates  or  govern  property  their  powers  should  be  very 
strictly  limited,  local  government  being  beyond  every- 
thing else  "  a  machine  for  raising  and  employing 
money."  Such  a  party  may  be  termed  reactionary, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ignoring  the 
fact  that  it  numbers  more  confessed  adherents  to-day 
than  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  It  is  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  these  considerations  here,  because 
many  educationists,  who  have  approached  the  prob- 
lems of  central  government  with  caution  and  modesty, 
treat  the  thorny  question  of  local  authorities  for 
secondary  education  with  utter  indifference  to  the 
strong  and  serious  opposition  displayed  towards  any 
extension  of  the  functions  of  local  government,  as  at 
present  established.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  immediately  entrusting  secondary  education 

"4 
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to  the  care  of  County  Councils,  now  hesitate  before 
the  recently  avowed  determination  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  these  bodies,  to  ignore  all  tra- 
ditions in  the  founding  of  new  schools  under  their 
direction. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  record  these 
aspects  of  the  question.  But  it  is  well  to  know, 
before  pursuing  a  path  with  a  light  heart,  that  there 
are  people  who  fear  to  tread  it.  Not  that  we  can 
retrace  our  steps — a  country  cannot  walk  back  on 
its  own  history;  but  we  may  at  least  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  pitfalls.  We  may  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  one  of  the  boldest  members  of  the 
present  Government,  who  in  1896  sacrificed  that 
very  prestige  which  made  him  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  a  bad  fall 
along  this  same  path  leading  to  local  authorities 
for  secondary  education ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  pursue  its  way  ;  there 
is  all  the  greater  need  for  it  to  march  warily  forward 
and  complete  the  good  work  it  has  begun  in  the 
Board  of  Education  Act. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Welsh  people  towards  secondary  education,  and 
showed  that  the  great  force  which  was  behind  the 
educational  revival  in  Wales  was  a  united  desire  for 
moral  and  intellectual  regeneration.  Where  such  a 
force  exists  it  should  be  allowed  the  freest  play ; 
it  certainly  affords  a  justification  for  entrusting 
secondary  education  to  local  control  of  the  most 
democratic  nature.  In  England,  however,  the  people, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their 
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representatives  on  various  local  bodies,  have  been 
divided  into  three  distinct  and  opposing  camps — one 
consisting  of  a  small  remnant  supporting  the  moral, 
another  advocating  the  intellectual,  and  the  largest 
and  most  influential  refusing  to  recognise  anything 
but  the  utilitarian  aim  of  education.^  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  the  attack  on  the  first,  and  the  schools 
they  defended,  which  started  the  movement  among 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  community  that  has 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

If,  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  creation  of  School 
Boards,  the  advice  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion had  been  followed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  local  authorities  which  they  recommended  might 
have  brought  the  goodwill  of  the  people  to  bear 
with  great  success  on  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  higher  education.  But  now  things  are  otherwise  ; 
the  deplorable  division  of  opinion  alluded  to  above 
is  only  one  of  the  results  of  strictly  confining  the 
enthusiasm  of  local  authorities  to  elementary  and 
technical  education  alone.  The  majority  of  educa- 
tionists will  at  present  allow  nothing  but  the  most 
practical  considerations  to  weigh,  and  it  may  be 
immediately  admitted  that  they  weigh  very  heavily, 
in  favour  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  local 
authorities  empowered  to  deal  with  secondary 
education. 

*  I  have  not  referred  to  a  fourth  class,  so  utterly  indifferent  to 
education  of  any  kind  that,  when  large  sums  of  money  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities  for  the  support  of  technical 
education,  it  persuaded  some  of  these  bodies  to  apply  this  money 
to  the  reduction  of  the  rates. 
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To  these,  local  authorities  appear  indispensable 
as  "machines  for  raising  and  employing  money." 
The  School  Boards,  as  is  well  known,  have  powers 
of  drawing  on  the  rates,  practically  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  in  support  of  elementary  schools  under  their 
protection  ;  they  have  recently  used  these  powers  for 
the  promotion  of  higher-grade  education,  and  thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  entered  into  direct  competition  with 
secondary  schools.  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils  have  not  only  had  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  en- 
couragement of  technical  education,  but  also  possess, 
together  with  District  Councils,  the  right  of  raising  a 
rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  same  purpose. 
How  these  councils  have,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  influenced  local 
endowed  schools  has  already  been  related. 

Secondary  education,  consequently,  stands  alone 
in  having  no  "  machine  for  raising  and  employing 
money"  in  its  behalf  How  is  this  want  to  be 
supplied  ? 

While  the  Board  of  Education  Bill  was  being 
drafted  one  of  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
arisen  was,  without  doubt,  in  connection  with  the 
clause  providing  for  the  inspection  of  any  secondary 
schools  "desiring  to  be  so  inspected."  How  were 
the  numerous  poverty-stricken  schools  to  meet  the 
expense  of  satisfying  this  desire?  The  riddle  was 
solved  by  adding  a  subsection  to  the  clause  em- 
powering County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to 
pay  for  the  inspection  of  any  schools  within  their 
areas  "  out  of  any  money  applicable  for  the  purposes 
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of  technical  education."  Here,  then,  is  a  definitely 
established  precedent  for  regarding  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  as  the  future  machines  for 
raising  and  employing  money  on  behalf  of  secondary 
education.  And,  indeed,  no  local  bodies  are  more 
suitable. 

School  Boards  are  out  of  the  question,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  an  anachronism  in  that 
great  system  of  local  government  partially  re-estab- 
lished by  the  Conservatives  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1 888,  and  by  the  Liberals  in  the  Act  of 
1894.  School  Boards  are  a  survival  of  the  days  of 
ad  hoc  authorities,  when  the  map  of  England  was 
redrafted  by  Government  clerks  to  meet  various 
demands  as  they  arose.  The  County  Council 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  adapted  to 
those  localities  which  divide  between  them  the  whole 
area  of  England,  and  within  which  influences  pecu- 
liar to  each  have  throughout  centuries  moulded 
distinctive  features  of  thought  and  habit ;  it  not 
only,  by  recognising  the  independence  of  great 
towns,  takes  into  account  those  modern  forces  which 
have  united  a  varied  population  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  centres;  but,  besides  conforming  to 
these  axioms  of  local  government,  it  is  gradually 
concentrating  scattered  administrative  functions  in 
one  central  local  body.  In  spite  of  all  the  excellent 
work  which  the  School  Boards  have  done,  they 
cannot  continue  to  exist  much  longer,  even  for  the 
work  of  elementary  education,  in  face  of  the  im- 
perative demand  of  modern  times  for  simplicity  of 
organisation    and    economy    of   effort.      Sentiment 
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cannot  even  come  to  their  rescue,  for  the  long- 
dormant  sentiment  of  locality  has  been  reawakened 
to  overcome  all  others.  The  future  of  local  govern- 
ment lies  in  the  system  re-established  in  1888  and 
1894. 

The  county  must  be  considered,  at  any  rate  for 
educational  purposes,  as  the  unit  of  this  system. 
We  have  seen,  nevertheless,  that,  as  far  as  technical 
education  is  concerned,  the  right  of  raising  money 
has  been  allowed  also  to  District  Councils,  which 
by  the  Act  of  1894  have  been  brought  into  "definite 
relationship  to  the  county  and  to  the  county  autho- 
rity."^ But  they  are  practically  without  the  power 
of  employing  this  money,  and  we  find  that  they 
therefore  are  devoting  it  to  the  support  of  the 
general  scheme  of  the  whole  county.  Here  we  have 
another  most  important  precedent;  its  value  becomes 
immediately  evident  from  the  consideration  of  certain 
conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  secondary  education. 

To  take  a  basis  of  calculation  which  meets  with 
general  acceptance,  it  may  be  said  that  twenty-five 
per  thousand  of  the  population  require  secondary 
education.  As  it  is  doubtful  if  many  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  number  are  at  present  receiving  it,  it 
will  certainly  be  many  years  before  the  desired  level 
is  attained. 2     But  to  raise  the  supply  so  as  to  satisfy 

^  Laurence  Gomme,  Principles  of  Local  Government^  p.  19. 
(Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1897.) 

2  It  may  be  calculated  that  in  Prussia  about  10 '2  per  1,000  of  the 
male  population  were  educated  in  the  State  secondary  schools  in  1895. 
In  calculating  these  figures  I  have  been  unable  to  take  private  schools, 
perhaps  not  so  numerous  as  is  generally  imagined,  into  account.  The 
figures  for  England  do  include  private  schools. 
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the  needs  of  twenty-five  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  the  chief  object  of  local  authorities ; 
indeed,  this  will  be  their  raison  d'etre.  Evidently, 
therefore,  local  authorities  will  be  responsible  for  a 
large  number  of  new  secondary  schools  in  the 
future. 

Now,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  impose  laws  on 
the  people,  obliging  them  to  send  their  children  to 
secondary  schools  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  parishes  or  districts.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
great  public  schools,  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
local  authority  problem,  the  desire,  whether  alto- 
gether wise  or  not,  of  parents  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  boarding  schools,  not  necessarily 
or  by  any  means  generally  in  a  different  county,  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  English  custom  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  new  organisation.  Furthermore, 
unless  all  healthy  rivalry  between  schools  is  to  be 
crushed,  even  supposing  religious  differences  were 
ignored  in  secondary  education,  parents  will  still  con- 
tinue to  consult  their  own  special  tastes,  and  will 
willingly  pay  small  daily  travelling  expenses  to  pro- 
cure, what  appear  to  them,  advantages  should  the 
schools  of  their  choice  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  doors. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  local  prejudices 
within  small  areas,  if  represented  on  an  authoritative 
body — which  might  more  easily  happen  when  that 
body  is  not  elected  for  educational  purposes  only 
—  would  prove  fatal  to  much  admirable  private 
enterprise,  even  if  the  powers  of  that  body  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum.     No  thoughtful  person  will 
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deny  that  the  work  of  secondary  education  is  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  the  nation,  that  it  must  be 
shielded  from  all  external  friction. 

These  considerations  in  themselves  afford  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  the  County  (or  County  Borough) 
Council  area  as  the  smallest  within  which  a  local 
authority  should  direct  the  employment  of  money 
raised  for  secondary  education.  If  the  minor  councils 
were  represented  on  the  educational  committee  of 
the  County  Councils,  not  only  might  the  employment, 
but  also  the  raising  of  money  be  directed  within  the 
county  area  by  the  larger  body.  But  here  we  touch 
on  one  of  the  most  difficult  administrative  problems 
to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
local  authorities.  The  rating  area  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  community  of  educational  interests. 
But,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  witnessed  the 
attempts  of  a  growing  county  borough  to  incorporate 
outlying  districts,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  persuade  people  of  community  of  interest  when 
its  acknowledgment  implies  responsibilities  of  a  very 
practical  nature. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted,  for  instance,  that  many 
a  parish  or  district,  many  a  large  town  flourishing 
within  the  limits  of  population  decreed  for  a  non- 
county  borough,  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  a  technical  school  supported  by 
the  rates  of  a  neighbouring  county  borough.  Or, 
to  take  another  example  of  what  might  easily  happen 
from  a  too  strict  demarcation  of  educational  areas, 
a  group  of  small  county  boroughs  might  be  in  urgent 
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need  of  a  technical  or  other  school  of  university  rank, 
and  yet  no  one  of  them  might  be  sufficiently  rich 
to  support  such  an  institution  alone. 

Even  the  problem  itself  cannot  be  fully  stated  in  a 
work  of  the  present  scope ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  key  to  its  solution,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  one  authority  for  all  areas  capable  of  supporting  an 
institution  of  university  rank,  or  of  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  smaller  local  authorities  when  the 
interests  of  such  an  institution  are  concerned,  is  to 
be  found  in  an  appeal  to  that  spirit  of  locality,  hardly 
less  strong  within  its  natural  limits  than  that  of 
nationality,  but  nevertheless  so  universally  ignored  in 
the  creation  of  the  factitious  School  Board  areas.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  place  all  institutions  of  the 
rank  referred  to  directly  under  the  central  authority 
than  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  deep-rooted 
sentiment  of  locality  ;  for  on  its  preservation  depends 
the  success  of  the  whole  of  local  government  in  its 
many  and  varied  aspects. 

When  we  come  to  the  powers  which  will  be 
demanded  by  the  local  authorities  in  return  for  the 
voting  and  expenditure  of  local  money,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance. 
To  give  them  the  power  of  inspecting  secondary 
schools  within  their  areas  would  cause  a  revolt  among 
all  existing  schools.  After  what  I  have  already  said 
concerning  inspection,  there  is  no  need  to  insist 
further  on  the  very  high  qualifications  which  will 
be  required  of  inspectors ;  and  high  qualifications 
mean  high  salaries.  It  would,  of  course,  be  useless 
to  employ  men  and  women  to  inspect  the  teaching 
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of  subjects  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  or  had  had 
no  experience  in  teaching.  Are  any  County  Councils 
prepared  therefore  to  support  the  staff  of  inspectors 
which  would  be  necessary,  or  would  the  small  amount 
of  work  that  each  staff  would  have  to  perform  justify 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  involved?  The 
lamentable  results  of  the  necessary  considerations 
of  economy,  displayed  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committees  of  some  County  Councils  in  their  choice 
of  inspectors,  should  prove  a  terrible  warning  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  believed  that  inspection  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  Surely  no  one 
will  any  longer  venture  to  deny  that  the  Consultative 
Committee  is  the  only  body  in  the  new  organisation 
which  is  competent  to  select  inspectors  for  secondary 
schools.  In  devolving  powers  on  local  authorities 
the  Board  of  Education  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  however  great  and  valuable  a  part 
County  Councils  are  to  play  in  guiding  the  future 
destinies  of  this  country,  they  are  at  present  but 
learning  the  art  of  governing ;  and  while  it  is  doubt- 
less necessary  that  they  should  experiment  on  some 
branches  of  national  life,  our  existence  as  a  nation 
depends  too  intimately  on  the  speedy  organisation 
of  secondary  education  to  allow  us  to  run  any  risks, 
or  to  lose  a  single  step  in  the  race  in  which  the 
foreigner  is  already  pressing  us  so  hard. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE   NATION'S   OPPORTUNITY 

THE  British  Empire  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the 
foundations  of  character  and  wealth.  In- 
numerable and  ever-changing  forces  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  rearing  of  this  mighty  fabric,  but 
on  these  foundations  its  existence  depends.  Perhaps 
the  figure  would  be  more  accurately  drawn  if  we 
were  to  regard  character  as  the  bedrock  supporting 
the  foundation  of  wealth  ;  but  it  might  then  convey  a 
false  impression,  the  term  "  bedrock  "  implying  some- 
thing of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature,  whereas  I 
must  postulate  at  the  outset  that  the  English  charac- 
ter not  only  owes  a  vast  amount  of  its  strength  to 
our  past  education,  but  that  the  school  of  the  future 
may  deform  and  debase  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  wealth  is  a  minor 
consideration  beside  character;  that  the  latter  has 
in  our  history  always  produced  and  will  continue 
to  produce  the  former.  But  I  think  that  such  an 
objection  would  arise  from  failure  to  read  the  modern 
world  aright,  a  fault  which  is  not  less  dangerous  to 
our  national  supremacy  than  the  obliquity  of  vision 
which  causes  some  of  our  countrymen  to  overlook  all 
but  the  material  sources  of  our  greatness. 
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There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  that  the  formation 
of  character  was,  and  still  is  in  our  great  public 
schools,  the  supreme  end  of  English  education.  The 
benefits  which  such  education  has  conferred  on  the 
nation  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  even  yet 
character  plays  a  greater  part  in  our  legislative  and 
executive  government  than  in  those  of  any  other 
countries. 

There  are  not  a  few  keen  observers,  however, 
who  tell  us  that  in  this  respect  each  lowering  of 
the  suffrage  has  caused  a  marked  deterioration  in 
Parliament.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  it  had 
been  otherwise.  Had  the  course  of  progress  been 
foreseen  with  unerring  vision,  or  had  extensions  of 
the  franchise  been  the  outcome  of  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  justice  of  universal  suffrage,  and  not 
merely  moves  in  the  party  game,  we  might  wonder 
now  that  our  governing  classes,  before  admitting 
a  lower  order  to  the  privileges  which  they  had  so 
long  monopolised,  did  not  prepare  it  by  education 
for  its  new  responsibilities.  There  were,  indeed, 
prophets  before  1870  to  foretell  the  fate  that  must 
befall  a  country,  millions  of  whose  inhabitants  were 
uneducated.  "If  the  whole  English  People,  during 
these  'twenty  years  of  respite,'"  thundered  Carlyle 
in  1 847,  "  be  not  educated,  with  at  least  school- 
master's educating,  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
before  God  and  men,  will  rest  somewhere!" 

It  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  pause  and  ask 
ourselves  what  should  have  been  the  guiding 
principles  of  English  education,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  lower  classes  with  the  express  object 
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of  preparing  them  for  admission  to  the  government 
of  the  nation. 

"  Long  after  the  sceptre  of  power  had  passed  from  the 
landed  gentry  to  the  middle  classes,"  remarks  Mr.  Lecky, 
"the  old  belief,  or  prejudice,  or  superstition  that  the 
administration  of  government  ought  to  be  chiefly  en- 
trusted to  gentlemen,  prevailed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  demo- 
cratic agitations,  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  extinct." 

And  proceeding  to  analyse  the  causes  underlying 
this  belief,  he  continues  : — 

"The  code  of  honour  which  the  conventionalities  of 
society  attach  to  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  is,  indeed,  a 
somewhat  capricious  thing,  and  certainly  not  co-extensive 
with  the  moral  law.  ...  At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  on  special  subjects,  and  within  a  restricted  sphere, 
the  code  of  honour  of  a  gentleman  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  restraining  influences,  more  powerful  even  than  re- 
ligion with  ordinary  men.  Whenever  it  pervades  the  public 
service  men  will  soon  learn  to  recognise  that  public  servants 
cannot  be  bribed  or  corrupted ;  .  .  .  that  their  word  may 
be  trusted,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  act  by  tortuous  or 
intriguing  methods.  The  credit  of  England  in  the  world 
depends  largely  upon  this  conviction,  and  that  credit  has 
been  no  small  element  of  her  prosperity."^ 

All  that  was  best  in  the  oligarchical  government 
of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  nineteenth  centuries  was 
to  be  directly  attributed  to  this  code  of  honour,  which 
our  public  schools  still  make  it  their  chief  object  to 
maintain  and  perfect.  To  spread,  if  not  the  exact 
code  of  honour,  at  any  rate  its  finest  spirit,  among 
the  people ;  to  adapt  this  guiding  principle  of  the 

^  Pemocracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  i.  115  s^q.  (Longmans  and  Co.,  1896.) 
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traditional  education  of  our  governing  classes  to  the 
education  of  the  classes  about  to  be  admitted  to 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  government, 
would  have  been  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the 
unbroken  continuation  of  the  power  of  English 
character  throughout  the  early  years  of  the  rise  of 
democracy.  Such  would  have  been  even  a  more 
imperative  aim  of  education  than  the  enlightenment 
of  ignorance.  For  though  it  is  doubtless  true,  as 
the  distinguished  authority  whom  I  have  just  quoted 
remarks,  "  Ignorance  in  the  elective  body  does  not 
naturally  produce  ignorance  in  the  representative 
body ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  dis- 
honesty"^— it  is  likewise  true  that  the  profoundest 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  electors  will  not 
prevent,  without  a  high  code  of  honour,  the  choice 
of  dishonest  representatives.  And  yet  even  after 
the  event,  after  we  had  admitted  masses  of  unedu- 
cated people  to  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  educa- 
tion, politicians  of  every  type  seem  to  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  extolling  knowledge,  or  even  know- 
ledge-producing machinery,  as  the  god  of  education. 
The  Elementary  Education  Acts  and  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  show  a  consistent  tendency  to  edu- 
cate the  people  by  raising  up  schools  cut  off  from  the 
influence  of  those  which  had  in  the  past  educated 
our  governing  classes,  thus  throwing  all  the  best 
influences  of  past  methods  of  government  into  a 
hopeless  minority  among  the  electors  of  Parliaments, 
County  Councils,  and  all  local  authorities.     "  Know- 

^  Pemocracy  and  Liberty ^  vol.  i.  11$  s^<}. 
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ledge!"  cry  the  people;  "Machinery!"  cry  the  officials. 
Who  hears  the  plea  for  "Character,"  for  strengthening 
this  old  and  ever- more-essential  foundation  of  our 
empire?  The  man  who  ventures  to  preach  the 
ethical  side  of  education  is  dubbed  a  faddist,  and 
if  he  be  a  departmental  servant  is  silenced  or  dis- 
credited. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  this  neglect  of 
the  proper  education  of  democracy  than  the  fact 
that,  while  the  schools  established  for  the  education 
of  these  classes  admitted  to  the  franchise  during  the 
present  century  are  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
those  on  the  other  hand  whose  special  province  it 
has  always  been  to  educate  the  governing  classes 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  outside  of  the  State 
system.  Thus  we  have  had  no  national  system  of 
schools  in  the  true  sense.  If  proof  is  needed  in 
support  of  this  assertion  it  is  afforded  by  the  up- 
ward tendencies  in  the  growth  of  the  Board  School 
system. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that,  when  the 
indefeasible  right  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  to 
education  was  once  for  all  recognised  by  the  Act 
of  1870,  the  country  would  not  long  remain  satisfied 
with  the  minimum  of  "schoolmaster's  educating" 
then  secured.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  upper  age 
limit  of  compulsory  elementary  education  steadily 
being  raised — though  it  must  be  confessed  we  are 
still  behind  the  foremost  Continental  nations  in  this 
respect — but  greater  facilities  for  education  higher 
than  elementary  being  provided.  Now,  this  upward 
growth  beyond  the  elementary  stage  has  been  an 
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interesting  example  of  the  self-education  of  unedu- 
cated classes,  which  presents,  from  the  very  collective 
nature  combined  with  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
movement,  greater  defects  than  the  self-education  of 
the  individual.  Instead  of  shooting  out  branches  into 
the  secondary  system  already  existing,  the  elementary 
schools  preferred  to  push  their  own  system,  with 
all  its  faults  of  isolation  and  all  its  tendencies  to 
confirm  social  inferiority  through  education,  into 
unknown  and  unexplored  regions.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  imply  that  the  instruction  of  our 
higher  primary  schools  is  not  very  valuable  to  boys 
and  girls  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  so  far 
as  it  draws  the  children  of  poor  parents  from  the 
secondary  schools  and  is  absolutely  cut  off  from, 
or  repels  the  influence  of,  the  traditional  education 
of  the  governing  classes  of  the  past  If  the  truth 
of  what  has  gone  before  is  admitted  it  will  be 
willingly  allowed  that  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
in  bringing  secondary  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  State  and  into  the  national  system,  offers  the 
nation  an  opportunity  of  raising  democracy  to  a 
height  of  perfection  which  it  has  never  yet  attained. 
Will  this  opportunity  be  taken?  will  it  be  under- 
stood ?  If  it  is  not  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  of  the  whole  constitution  can  bring  it 
round  again,  secondary  schools  must  be  brought  into 
their  right  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the  national 
system,  to  radiate  without  let  or  hindrance,  on  the 
younger  schools  developing   around   them,  all  the 
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experience  they  have  stored  up,  all  the  influences 
which  they  have  perfected  in  the  training  of  our 
greatest  men,  all  the  indelible  traces  of  the  great 
pupils  and  masters  who  have  learnt  and  taught 
within  them.  We  talk  much  just  now  of  an 
educational  ladder  on  which  the  poorest  child  may 
climb,  if  he  can,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university.  That  is  a  great  and  desirable  thing,  and 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  plea  for  a  well-organised 
national  system  ;  but  it  is  of  prior  importance  to 
the  nation  that  the  true  educational  spirit,  which  is 
to  be  found  underlying  our  traditions,  should  inspire 
every  teacher,  from  the  humblest  classmaster  to  the 
most  learned  of  professors.  Beside  this  ideal  the 
providing  of  knowledge-producing  machinery  is  as 
nothing. 

Having  attempted  to  show  the  peculiar  opportunity 
which  is  now  offered  for  ensuring  to  democracy  that 
basis  of  character  on  which  the  highest  previous  types 
of  government  have  rested,  let  us  consider  how  it 
may  likewise  be  used  for  strengthening  that  founda- 
tion of  wealth  which  is  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  empire. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  greatest  and  best 
reforms  have  been  produced  in  England  by  national 
poverty  and  distress.  And  though  to-day  there  is 
probably  less  of  either  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
whatever  popular  support  has  been  given  to  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Intellectuals  to  found  a  national 
system  of  education,  may  be  traced  to  the  widespread 
conviction  that  foreign  nations  are  pressing  us  more 
closely  than  ever  in  the  race  for  existence.     It  is  not 
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until  the  race  becomes  fast  and  keenly  contested  that 
training  and  the  cultivation  of  power  and  endurance 
begin  to  tell.  So  long  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was  at 
war,  or  recovering  from  war,  our  natural  powers,  freed 
from  certain  economic  restrictions  imposed  by  legisla- 
tion, were  sufficient  to  place  us  easily  at  the  head  of 
all  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  But  for 
nearly  thirty  years  the  chief  European  nations,  to 
say  nothing  of  America,  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  us  on  equal  terms.  Germany  and  France,  our 
two  foremost  rivals  in  commerce  and  industry,  have 
been  at  peace,  and,  while  spending  less  on  their 
armies  than  ourselves,  provide,  through  compulsory 
military  service,  a  training  to  their  young  men  which, 
whatever  its  drawbacks,  is  of  undoubted  value  as 
a  preparation  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
suits ;  of  such  value,  indeed,  that  many  persons  hold 
that  it  more  than  atones  for  the  delay  consequent 
in  starting  a  career.  France,  owing  to  an  incalculable 
extent  to  the  subordination  of  the  ethical  to  the 
intellectual  aim  in  her  education,  has,  it  is  true,  so 
immeasurably  weakened  the  moral  foundations  of 
her  former  greatness  that  little  short  of  national  re- 
generation will  restore  her  to  the  position  of  a  rival 
to  be  feared.  With  Germany,  however',  we  have 
entered  upon  a  contest  which  has  taken  the  form 
of  one  of  the  keenest  industrial  and  commercial 
competitions  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  honourably  conducted. 
Our  people  have  observed  with  close  attention  the 
rapid  strides  which  Germany  has  made  in  this  com- 
petition, and,  seeing  the  immediate  relation  of  her 
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success  to  education,  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  our  educational  supply  which 
has  never  yet  been  equalled.  When  we  think  of  the 
immense  difficulties  and  the  poverty  against  which 
Germany  had  to  contend  in  adapting  her  education 
to  modern  requirements,  we  cannot  but  consider  this 
opportunity  of  organising  or  reforming  our  schools  as 
indeed  golden  since  it  comes  at  a  moment  of  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  and  finds  the  people  sensible 
of  the  dangers  which  await  us  in  the  future.  What 
may  be  the  fate  of  England  and  Germany  before  the 
fierce  rush  of  competition  which  comes  from  the 
West  with  accelerating  speed  it  is  difficult  to  foretell. 
It  seems  most  likely,  however,  that  our  destiny  for 
some  years  to  come  is  to  serve  one  another  as  "pace- 
makers" in  the  race  between  Eastern  and  Western 
civilisation. 

Education,  directed  towards  the  strengthening  of 
the  national  foundations  of  wealth  and  considered  for 
the  moment  apart  from  the  formation  of  character y  is 
concerned  with  the  training  of  the  intelligence  through 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge being  regarded  rather  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
development  than  as  an  end  in  itself  So  that  the  sub- 
jects which  are  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  must  satisfy 
two  conditions:  first  and  foremost  they  must  in  them- 
selves be  thoroughly  effective  as  instruments  of  intel- 
lectual training;  secondly,  they  should  be  of  recognised 
utility  in  the  battle  of  modern  life.  Furthermore,  they 
should  be  handled  by  the  teacher  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  maximum  of  effect. 

Hardly  anyone  will  now  venture  to  deny  that  ele- 
mentary schools  have  better  adapted  their  methods 
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of  teaching  and  their  choice  of  subjects  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  intelligence  than  secondary  schools ;  and 
the  influence  which  the  former  may  in  their  turn 
exercise  over  the  latter,  when  both  are  brought  into 
one  national  system,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  economic  prosperity.  On  their  combined  efforts 
and  the  interchange  of  their  best  elements  can  alone 
be  built  up  efficient  technical  education  of  all  grades. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  national  education  has 
at  the  present  moment  two  duties  to  fulfil,  of  all  the 
greater  importance  now  because  they  have  been  griev- 
ously neglected  in  the  past.  In  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  we  have  always  to  remember  that  each  school 
in  the  land  is  educating  the  governing  classes  of  the 
future,  and  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  unless  education  equips  us  for  the  struggle  for 
wealth  the  day  may  arrive  when  there  is  little  to 
govern,  and  we  may  not  even  be  allowed  to  govern 
that  little  ourselves.  National  independence  is  one  of 
the  most  cherished  prizes  of  the  modern  world,  and 
it  is  nothing  less  than  this  which  is  staked  on  the 
present  educational  opportunity.  One  of  the  foremost 
writers  on  Imperial  policy  recently  remarked  : — 

"  The  great  need  of  our  lives,  and  of  the  education  which 
leads  us  into  them  is  harmony,  or  oneness.  The  multitude 
of  sporadic  efforts,  made  at  present  either  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  nation  in  its  various  aspects  or  on  a  smaller  scale 
by  the  schoolmaster  in  his  divers  compartments,  require  to 
be  brought  together,  co-ordinated,  and  organised.  The 
secret  of  harmony  is  unity  of  purpose.  The  meaning  of 
organisation  is  the  combination  of  efforts  to  one  end."  ^ 

^  Spenser  Wilkinson,  The  Aation^s  Awakenings  p.  299.  (Archi- 
bald Constable  and  Co.,  1896.) 

K  2 
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In  these  words  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  lays  bare 
the  fundamental  error  of  our  education.  "The 
present  generation  had  its  schooling  in  compart- 
ments," he  remarks  earlier.  "  History,  geography, 
languages,  and  the  sciences  were  taught  by  so  many 
different  teachers,  each  of  them  acting  as  though 
the  other  subjects  and  the  other  teachers  had  no 
existence."  But  before  we  can  get  this  combination 
of  efforts  to  one  end,  before  we  can  unite  teachers 
in  the  realisation  that  they  are  one  and  all  "train- 
ing British  citizens,"  the  people  must  first  clearly 
perceive  that  all  schools — primary,  secondary,  or 
technical — are,  in  conjunction  with  the  Universities, 
performing  a  definite  share  of  the  work  of  national 
education.  To  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  school 
must  be  assigned  its  proper  part,  and  it  has  now 
become  the  duty  of  the  State  to  determine  what 
this  part  is,  and  to  see  that  each  is  fulfilled  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  great  national  responsibilities. 
This,  in  short,  is  the  whole  task  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  the  brief  review  which  I  have  given  of  this 
task  several  duties  stand  out  in  marked  prominence. 
At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  collect  in  a  short 
summary  those  which  are  the  most  pressing. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Board  of  Education  must 
in  the  first  place  concentrate  its  attention  on  the 
Secondary  Education  Department.  This  depart- 
ment must  open  its  career  by  taking  a  census  of 
the  existing  supply  of  secondary  schools ;  in  other 
words,  it  must,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  form 
a   register   of   the    schools    which    are   efficient   or 
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capable  of  being  made  efficient  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work  it  must  be  assisted  by  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  in  establishing  a  provisional 
criterion  of  educational  efficiency,  in  determining 
the  irreducible  intellectual  minimum  to  be  satisfied 
by  instruction  in  various  types  of  secondary  schools, 
and  in  selecting  inspectors  who  are  competent  to 
apply  such  standards  of  measurement. 

The  work  will  be  made  easier  for  the  Secondary 
Education  Department  if  existing  local  authorities 
are  empowered,  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  the  special  authorities  required,  to 
aid  in  gathering  information  as  to  the  existing 
supply  of  schools  within  their  respective  areas,  and 
as  to  the  peculiar  local  needs  which  those  schools 
have  or  have  not  satisfied  in  the  past.  Any  attempts 
to  inquire  into  the  religious  instruction  which  is 
given  in  secondary  schools  must,  at  the  outset,  be 
sternly  repressed,  or  the  whole  work  is  doomed  to 
years  of  failure. 

The  standard  by  which  these  schools  are  to  be 
judged  must  at  first,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  pitched 
lower  than  would  appear  to  be  strictly  required  by 
our  national  position  ;  but  the  mission  of  the  inspec- 
tors is  gradually  to  raise  them  year  by  year,  so  that 
each  annual  register  will  mark  a  stage  of  progress 
accomplished  towards  the  desired  end.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  turning  back 
from  this  task  when  it  is  once  begun ;  it  must  be 
pursued  to  the  close  of  our  history,  until  we  drop 
out  of  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  the  desired  end 
becomes  a  fixed  and  diminishing  point 
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The  cost  of  forming  the  register  of  schools  may, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
be  borne  in  its  most  serious  item,  that  of  inspection, 
by  the  local  authorities  just  alluded  to,  who  will 
be  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  possessing 
accurate  and  unbiassed  information  respecting  the 
local  supply  of  secondary  education.  The  register 
will  acquire  additional  value  in  their  eyes  from  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  reliable  means 
of  comparing  the  efforts  of  different  localities. 

Having  formed  a  register  of  schools,  the  next  step 
must  be  to  form  a  register  of  teachers.  Here,  again, 
the  standard  of  admission  must  at  first  be  low,  and 
must  be  gradually  raised  until  we  possess  an  army 
of  highly  qualified  and  trained  teachers  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  will  be  immediately  discovered 
that  there  are  serious  gaps  in  their  ranks  which 
need  filling  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  may 
refer  especially  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  first-rate  English  teachers  of  modern  languages. 
In  this  connection  the  Secondary  Education  Depart- 
ment will  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Universities,  and  if  it  commands  their  confidence, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  raise 
the  study  of  modern  languages  to  the  position  which 
it  should  occupy  in  face  of  the  urgent  need  of  en- 
thusiastic and  fully  qualified  teachers. 

But,  more  than  in  any  other  direction,  its  influence 
may  be  of  the  highest  value  in  leading  teachers  to 
feel  that  they  are,  before  everything  else,  servants  of 
the  nation,  and  in  causing  them  to  regard  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  their  local  surroundings 
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in  a  new  light,  as  forces  moulding  the  national 
destiny.  From  experienced  and  varied  study  of 
American  and  foreign  practice,  it  may  bring  to  their 
notice  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue,  history  and  literature,  mathematics,  science, 
and  the  other  subjects  which  enter  into  the  curri- 
culum of  a  modern  secondary  school.  Teachers 
themselves  may  be  encouraged  to  go  abroad  to 
study  and  report  on  foreign  systems — a  course  of 
procedure  which  has  proved  of  such  inestimable 
benefit  to  Germany.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired 
by  Englishmen  should  be  widely  diffused  by  the 
department — free  of  cost — among  all  teachers  and 
members  of  local  authorities. 

Furthermore,  under  such  a  central  body  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  risk  of  that  enormous  waste 
of  careful  experiment  which,  owing  to  individual 
isolation,  has  been  one  of  the  most  regrettable  features 
of  our  past  education.  Not  only  would  inspectors 
always  be  on  the  look-out  for  such  experiments,  and 
watch  and  encourage  them,  but  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  department  to  register  permanently  the  results 
obtained,  and  thus  carefully  mark  each  stage  of 
the  natural  development  of  English  education.  By 
regularly  diffusing  the  information  collected  in  this 
manner  it  would  do  more  than  has  ever  been  done 
to  promote  progress. 

In  spite  of  its  being  somewhat  commonplace,  no 
better  simile  has  yet  been  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  new  central  authority  than  that  of  a  telephone 
exchange,  affording  an  easy  means  of  communication 
between  teachers,  schools,  and  local  authorities  in  all 
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parts  of  the  country.  It  must  not  forget,  however, 
to  "ring  up"  any  persons  who  are  not  taking  due 
advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  head 
office.  And,  to  press  this  borrowed  figure  further, 
there  must  be  an  ample  provision  of  trunk  lines 
connecting  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Technical 
Departments.  For  the  efficiency  of  national  educa- 
tion depends  on  the  efficiency  of  each  of  these  three 
branches. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  such  organisation  is 
completed.  Slow  and  cautious  action  may  be  the 
surest  way  of  securing  ultimate  success,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  year  that  sees  the  continuation  of 
abuses  represents  a  strengthening  of  the  roots  of 
error  which  threaten  to  undermine  the  whole  imperial 
edifice.  Individuals  may  ignore  this  fact ;  those  who 
do  can  have  no  part  in  the  new  organisation,  for  its 
success  depends  before  all  else  on  the  men  who  direct 
it.  Will  the  right  men  be  selected  to  build  up  the 
national  system  of  education?  To  produce  order 
out  of  chaos  is  still  the  task  dearest  to  the  minds 
of  Englishmen ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to 
the  great  monument  which  we  are  raising  in  Egypt 
to  our  powers  of  organisation,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  competent  men,  and  no  hesitation  to  use 
them  for  the  work,  if  only  its  importance  and  diffi- 
culties are  appreciated. 

Above  all,  do  not  let  us  despise  the  men  who  have 
spent  long  years  of  their  lives  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  education  in  the  schools  themselves,  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  of  professional  and  public  in- 
difference.    For  these  are  the  men  who  may  best 
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help  the  Board  of  Education  to  bring  to  its  task  a 
spirit  of  tactful  guidance,  a  willingness  to  combine 
the  scientific  study  of  education  with  the  due  con- 
sideration of  facts  and  of  the  practical  conditions  of 
life ;  and  who,  more  than  any  others,  can  help  to 
promote  a  friendly  interchange  of  experience  among 
the  most  devoted,  the  most  sensitive,  and  often  the 
most  wayward  of  national  servants — schoolmasters, 
the  educators  of  the  rising  generation  of  English- 
men. 
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A  complete  description  of  the  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  their  training  and  treatment.  It  is  not  only  a 
historical  account,  but  a  complete  practical  guide. 


General  Literature 


TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.   By  CHARLES 

F.  G.  Masterman,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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AN   ANTHOLOGY   OF  IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.    Crown  %vOy  gilt  top.    $s.  6d.     Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
'  An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — Times. 

A   HANDBOOK    OF   NURSING.      By  M.  N.   OXFORD,   of 
Guy's  Hospital.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  science  and  art  of  nursing,  containing  copious 
instruction  both  general  and  particular. 

Methuen's  Standard  Library 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,   Dublin.     In  Seven  Volumes.     Demy  Svo,  gilt  top. 
%s.  6d.  each.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  each.      Vol.  VII. 
The  concluding  Volume  of  this  Edition. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump,  B.  A.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top.     ds. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated  volumes  which  was  published  in  its  final  and 
definitive  form  in  1853.     This  edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and  copious 
Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 

Scientific  and  Educational 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  SCENERY.     By  J.  E.  Marr, 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     With  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology — the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  physical  geography  and  geology,  and  will  also  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

EDUCATIONAL    REFORM.      By    Fabian    Ware,    M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
An  attempt  by  an  expert  to  forecast  the  action  and  influence  of  the  New  Secondary 
Education  Act,  with  suggestions  for  useful  developments. 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  Emma  S. 
Mellows.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
The  history  of  English  literature  told  in  a  simple  style  for  young  students.     It  is 
particularly  rich  in  biographical  detail  and  oontains  a  considerable  number  of 
illustrative  extracts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.     With  numerous  diagrams.    Demy  Svo.    6s. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILLINERY.  By 
Miss  Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.     With  numerous  diagrams.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

[  Text-books  of  Technology 
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EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  French,  M.A. 
Part  I.     With  numerous  diagrams.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

[  Text-books  of  Technology 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts.  With  i6 
full-page  illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.    ByLEON  Delbos.    Crown  Svo.    2s. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use  in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 

reader. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN   ARITHMETIC.     By   Henry  Hill, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     Crown 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 
This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

A  KEY  TO  STEDMAN'S  EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES.  By 
C.  G.  Bon^iNG,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  net. 

Zbe  Bovels  or  Cbacles  Bicftcns 

With  Introductions  by  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton, 
and  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume^  cloth  3J.  ««/,  leather  4.?.  6d.  net. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New. 
Two  Volumes, 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 
Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 
Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.     One  Volume. 

^be  Xittle  Xibrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume^  cloth  \s.  6d.  net.  ;  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 
NEIV  VOLUMES. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.     With  Notes. 
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PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  jANE  AusTEN.      With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  V.  LuCAS.     Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  GwYNN.      Three  volumes. 

EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  KiNGLAKE.     With  an   Introduction  and 

Notes. 

CRANFORD.      By  Mrs.  Gaskell.     With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  E.  V.  LuCAS. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.  Craik.     With 
an  Introduction  by  Annie  Matheson.     Two  volumes. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE.    Arranged  and 
Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 


Fiction 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.     By  LuCAS  Malet,  Author  of 
*  The  Wages  of  Sin.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

AN  OCTAVE.     By  W.  E.  NoRRis.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

A  volume  of  eight  stories. 

THE  PLUNDERERS.     By  MORLEY  ROBERTS,  Author  of '  The 

Colossus,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 


CEASEFIRE.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    Crown  Zvo.    zs.6d. 

stirring  story  of  tt 
defeat  of  Majuba 


A  stirring  story  of  the  Boer  War  of  i88i,  including  the  siege  of  Potchefstrom  and  the 
of  Mai 


THE  DESPATCH  RIDER.    By  Ernest  Glanville.    Author 
of  *  The  Kloof  Bride.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  highly  interesting  story  of  the  present  Boer  War  by  an  author  who  knows  the 
country  well,  and  has  had  experience  of  Boer  campaigning. 

FOR  RIGHT  AND  ENGLAND.    By  Hume  Nisbet.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 
A  story  of  the  Transvaal  War  of  1899. 
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MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 
of  '  The  Beetle.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

MIRRY-ANN.    By  Norma  Lorimer,  Author  of '  Josiah's  Wife.' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  STRONG  GOD  CIRCUMSTANCE.     By  Helen  Ship- 
ton.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

AN   UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.    By  Esme  Stuart.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     By  W.  Pett  Ridge.    Author  of 
'  Mord  Em'ly.'     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.    By  Ernest  Glanville,  Author 
of  '  The  Kloof  Bride. '     Crown  Svo.     3 j.  6d. 


Ube  moveltst 

a  monthly  series  of  new  novels  by  popular  authors  at  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  Numbers  I.  to 
VII.  are  now  ready,  and  No.  VIII.  will  be : — 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.     By  BoYSON  Weekes. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.   By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
b-^rd   Thousand.      Crown   8vo.      6s. 
Leather,  6s.  net. 
'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our    pulses,    the   cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Budyard    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 
SEAS.      By    Rudyard     Kipling. 
^cth  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo.    Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s.     Leather,  6s.  net. 
'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the   songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
•Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
"Q."    POEMS  AND  BALLADS.     By 

"Q."     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
'  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch 

and  glow  that  make  poetry.' — Speaker. 
"Q."     GREEN    BAYS:    Verses    and 
Parodies.    By"Q."    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
E.  Mackay.     A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  Eric  Mackay.    Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     55. 
*  Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself 
the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric.'— 
Globe. 

A 


H.  Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama  by 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

'  The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  next  to  ''Faust"  It  is  in  the 
same  set  with  "Agamemnon,"  with 
"  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.     Pott  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

'A  pretty  and  witty  little  hook.'— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

'Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it. — Times. 

A.  D.  Ctodley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

'A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry. ' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

James  WiUiams.  VENTURES  IN 
VERSE.  By  James  Williams, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

'  In  matter  and  manner  the  book  is  admir- 
able.'— Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.     Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc, 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'A  fascinating  hook.'  —Standard. 

'  Full  of  charm  and  brightness.' — Sj>ectator. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

awyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL-  I 
LIAM    SHAKESPEARE.       Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.      Demy 
Svo.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     loj.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the  *  Venus,'  *  Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.' — Spectator. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top. 
3J.  dd. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birminghavt  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E,  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s. 

'  Quite  delightful.  A  greater  treat  for  those 
not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restora- 
tion  prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — 
A  theneeum. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown 
Bvo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.    Arranged 
by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.     Crown 
8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 
*A    delightful    volume:    a   really   golden 
*'  Pomp."  '—Spectator. 


W.  B.  Yeats.    AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 

IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  B. 

Yeats.       Revised     and     Enlarged 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

'An  attractive  and    catholic    selection.' — 

Times. 

G.  W.  Steevens.   MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.   By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Foolscap  8vo.     35.  6d. 
'  The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  some- 
times   bizarre,    but    always    amazingly 
clever.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
W.    M.    Dixon.       A    PRIMER    OF 
TENNYSON.     By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.   A.   Craigie.     A    PRIMER    OF 
BURNS.      By    W.    A.    Craigie. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet . ' —  Times. 
L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.    By  Laurie   Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature. ' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF    TRISTRAM    SHANDY.      By 
Lawrence  Sterne.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 
'  Very  dainty  volumes  are  these  :  the  paper, 
type,  and  light-green  binding  are  all  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.'— Globe. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Walton,  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait,   y.  6d. 
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Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  vols.  xos.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 

'Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 


F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
School  Edition,     zs.  6d. 

'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried 
out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave" 
%rc  intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of 
boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great 
majority.'  —Spectator. 

'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— 
World. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library- 


Dante.     LA     COMMEDIA    DI 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.  Crown 
Zvo.     6s. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  founded  on  Witte's  minor 
edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in 
commemoration  of  the  sixth  century  of 
Dante's  journey  through  the  three  kmg- 
doms  of  the  other  world. 

'A  carefully-revised  text,  printed  with 
beautiful  clearness.' — Glasgow  Herald. 


and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  Gilt 
top.  Zs.  6d.  each.  Also  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
each.  Vols.  /.,  //.,  ///.,  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI. 

'  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  new 
edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor Bury  is  the  right  man  to  under- 
take this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably 
printed. ' —  Times. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modem  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

XTbe  llDlorfts  ot  Sbaftespeare 
General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 
Messrs.   Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,   Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volume  is  : 


Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 


HAMLET. 
Dowden. 


Edited     by     Edward 
Demy  Zvo.     y.  6d. 


'An     admirable    edition.  ...  A    comely 
volume,  admirably  printed  and  produced, 


and  containing  all  that  a  student  of 
'  Hamlet '  need  require.' — Speaker. 

No  previous  edition  known  to  us  contains 
so  much  information  in  so  agreeable  an 
outward  form.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  G^rvasxi.— Academy. 


XTbe  movele  of  Cbarlcs  Bicfteng 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume ^  cloth  3^.  net ;  leather  /^s.  6d.  net. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.     Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written  an 
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Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared  under  the 
touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.   With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.    Two  Volumes. 
'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire.     The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 

edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are  also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 

for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 

Xlbc  %itnc  Xibrars 

*  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon  and 
handle.' — Outlook. 

Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume^  cloth  \s.  6d.  net^  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  ( i )  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  *  The 
Library  of  Devotion.' 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thack- 
ERAY.  With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GwYNN.  Illustrated  by  G.  P. 
JACOMB  Hood.     Three  Volumes. 

'  Delightful  little  volumes.' — PublisJurs' 
Circular. 

'Charming  little  volumes  with  an  admir- 
able introduction.' — Star. 


THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth.  Illustrated  by  W. 
E.  F.  Britten. 

'Just  what  a  pocket  edition  should  be. 
Miss  Wordsworth  contributes  an  accept- 
able introduction,  as  well  as  notes  which 
one  is  equally  glad  to  get.' — Guardian. 


OXFORD  AND    ITS   COLLEGES. 
By  J.   Wells,   M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.      Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Third  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 

attractively  illustrated. ' —  World. 
♦Aluminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.'— 
Daily  Chronicle. 


ZTbe  Xittle  (Suites 

Pott  Svo,  cloth  3J.  ;  leather,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COL- 
LEGES. By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a.  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  WiNDLK.  F.R.S.,  M.A  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New. 

'Mr.  Windle  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  the  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  H.   New,  add  much  to    the 


attractiveness  of  the  volume.' — Scots- 
man. 

One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

A  guide  book  of  the  best  kind,  which 
t^es  rank  as  literature.' — Guardian. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


PMl     May.        THE     PHIL     MAY 

ALBUM.    4/0.     65. 
This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  100 
drawings  by  Mr.  Phil  May,  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  his  earliest  and  finest  work. 
'There  is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 
Standard. 
A.  H.  Milne.     ULYSSES;   OR.    DE 
ROUGEMONT   OF  TROY.      De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne. 
Small  quarto.     3J.  6d. 
The  adventures  of  Ulysses,  told  in  humor- 
ous verse  and  pictures. 

*  A  delicious  bit  of  fooling.' — Queen. 
'  Clever,  droll,  smart.' — Guardian. 

Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.    By  Edmund  Selous. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  Fcap.  Zvo. 

2s.  6d. 

A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'A  most  fascinating  little  natural  history 

book.' — Lady. 
'A  little  book  which  calls  for  more  than 
praise;  it  is  one  to  be  grateful  for.' —  , 
PFor/d.  ...  ' 

'A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book:  a  nur-  j 
sery  classic' — Atken^um.  \ 

S.  Baring  GoiQd.    THE  CROCK  OF  I 
GOLD,      Fairy  Stories  told  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

*  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch.        \ 

M.L.  Gwynn.  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  \, 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  M.  L.  j 
Gwynn.    Demy  Zvo.     i2j.  dd.  \ 

This  is  a  birthday-book  of  exceptional  | 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  | 
chosen  with  particular  care.  1 

The  three  passages  for  each  day  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  form 
a  repertory  of  sententious  wisdom  from 
the  best  authors  living  or  dead. 

John    Bunyan.      THE    PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.       By  JOHJi  BUNYAN. 


Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 
'  The  best  ' '  Pilgrim's  Progress. " ' — 

Educational  Times. 
F.D.Bedford.   NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.    Super  Royal  %vo.    5J. 
'An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known 
rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pic- 
tures exquisitely  printed.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

S.    Baring   Gould.      A    BOOK    OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  Baring 
Gould.      With  numerous    Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  grati- 
tude, in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the 
old  stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
Buckram.  6s. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
H.  C.  BeecWng.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top.    y.  6d. 

An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim 
and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.'— 
Guardian. 
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nindera  Petrie.     A  HISTORY  OF  i 

EGYPT, FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 

TO  THE  Present  Day.     Edited  by 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 

University  College.  Fu/Iy  Illustrated. 

In  Six  Volumes,     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVlTH  Dynasty.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIlTH  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 

Vol.   IV,  The    Egypt    of   the 

Ptolemies.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G. 
Milne. 
'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN     ANCIENT 
EGYPT.      By    W.    M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.  C.  L.  ,  LL.  D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders     Petrie.        SYRIA     AND 

EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 

AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  Zvo.     is,  6d. 

'  A  marvellous  record.     The  addition  made 

to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 

amazing.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  Zvo.    35.  6d.  each. 

'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.   EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.     By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt''— Times.  /  "^ 


C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART    OF  WAR.      Vol.   ii.  :    The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth    Century.       By    C,    W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.   Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    21s. 
'  The  book  is  based  throughout  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  the  original  sources, 
and  will  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  all 
students  of  mediaeval  history.' — Ai/te' 
naum. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed   more    enduring    value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baxing  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  C^SARS.     With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     15^. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     Itis  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 
F.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland, 
LL.D.,   Downing  Professor    of   the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     js.  6d. 
'  Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins.     INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES.     By  H.   DE   B.   Gibbins, 
Litt.D,,  M.A.      With  5  Maps.     Se- 
cond Edition.     Demy  8vo.     xos.  6d. 
H.  E.  Egerton.      A    HISTORY   OF 
BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M,A.     Demy 
8vo.     X2S.  6d. 

It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.  | — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
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Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
SOREL,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  F.  C.  Bramwell, 
M,  A,    With  a  Map.    Cr.  Zvo.    35.  6d. 

C.  H.  Griming.     A    HISTORY   OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY,   1845-95.     By  Charles    H. 
Grinling.     With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

W.    Sterry.      ANNALS    OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.     By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 
'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing.     Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY    SCHOOL.        By    G.     W. 

Fisher,  M.  A. ,  late  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 
2>vo.      10s.  6d. 
•This     careful,      erudite      book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Saxgeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
GEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 

A.  Claxk.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  By  Members  of  the 
University.  Edited  by  A.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
'A  work  which  will  be    appealed  to  for 


many  years   as  the  standard   book.' — 
Athentrum. 

T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.     By  T.  M.  Taylor.  M.A. , 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,      Senior       Chancellor's 
Medallist  for  Classics,  Porson   Uni- 
versity Scholar,   etc.,    etc.      Crown 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 
*  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series   of   cold 
abstractions.     It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student    of   Roman 
history. ' — A  ihenceum. 

J.  Wells.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.       By    J.    Wells,    M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.      Third  Edition.     With  3 
Maps.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour.  * — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530,  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.  5J.  each. 
Vol.  I,   1 250-1409. — Guelphs  and 

Ghibellines. 
Vol.   II.   1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BuRY,  M.A. 


ZACHARIAH       OF      MITYLENE. 

Translated    into    English    by  F.   J. 

Hamilton,     D.D.,     and    E.     W. 

Brooks.     Demy  8vo.     Z2s.  6d.  net. 
EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


L^ON  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
THE    HISTORY     OF     PSELLUS. 
By  C.  Sathas.     Demy  8vo.      15J. 
net. 
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R.   L.  Stevenson.     THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT    LOUIS   STEVEN- 
SON    TO     HIS    FAMILY    AND 
FRIENDS.     Selected   and   Edited, 
with   Notes    and   Introductions,   by 
Sidney    Colvin.      Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  2  vols. ,  255.  nef. 
'Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.      A  delightful  inheritance, 
the    truest   record    of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit"  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 
'There   are  few    books  so  interesting,   so 
moving,  and  so  valuable  as  this  collec- 
tion of  letters.     One  can  only  commend 
people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book .   The 
volumes  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin's 
part  of  the  work  could  not  have  been 
better  done,  his  introduction  is  a  master- 
piece.'— Spectator. 
J.    G.    Millais.      THE    LIFE   AND 
LETTERS       OF       SIR       JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.     By  his  Son, 
J.    G.    Millais.      With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in   Photo- 
gravure.     Second  Edition.     2  vols, 
Royal  8vo,  32J.  net. 
'Of  unusual  interest  and  charm,  as  manly, 
unaffected,  and  simple,  as  was  Millais 
himself.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful 
to  handle  or  to  read.     The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures.' — 
■     Standa7-d. 
*  This  charming  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  good 

things.' — Daily  News. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Deserves    an    honoured  place    on    every 

bookshelf.'— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness     in    scope     and    beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be    paid    to_  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 
S.  Baxing  Gould.    THE    LIFE   OF 
NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By 
S.  Baring  Gould.    With  over  450 
Illustrations    in    the    Text    and     12 
Photogravure  Plates.     Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.     36J. 
'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful   photo- 
gravures    and     finely  -  executed    wood 
engravings,    constituting     a    complete 


pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo.     16s. 

Morris  FuUer.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.D.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  Rigg.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.    ByF.W.JOYCE,  M.A.  7s.  6d, 

W.  G.  Collingwood.     THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN     RUSKIN.       By    W.     G. 
Collingwood,    M.A.      With    Por- 
traits,   and     13    Drawings    by    Mr. 
Ruskin.      Second  Edition.      2  vols. 
8vo.     "yts. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with 
such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day, 
and  a  joy  for  ever." — Daily  Chronicle. 
C.  Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN,    By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.    With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post  8vo.  5^. 
A.  M.  F.  Daxmesteter,    THE  LIFE 
OF      ERNEST      RENAN.         By 
Madame     Darmesteter.       With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
W.  H.  Hutton.     THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS    MORE.       By    W.     H. 
Hutton,    M.A.      With    Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     5J. 
'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
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Sven  Hedin.    THROUGH  ASIA.   By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from     Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  RoyalZvo.  20s.net. 
'One  of  the  greatest   books   of  the  kind 
issued  during   the  century'.     It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel    unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.    Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
■which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 
F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.     THE 
HEART    OF    ASIA.      By    F.    H. 
Skrink  and    E.   D.   Ross.      With 
Maps    and    many    Illustrations    by 
Verestchagin.     Large  Crown  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.      For    the    first 
time  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  under- 
stand not  only  how  Russia  has  estab- 
lished her    rule    in    Central  Asia,  but 
what  that  rule  actually  means  to  the 
Central  Asian  peoples.      This  book  is 
not   only  /elix   opportunitate,  but  of 
enduring  value.' — Times. 
R.E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.E.Peary, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   zvols.    Royal ^vo.   32J.  net. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—Times. 
E.  A.  FitzGerald.    THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.     By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.       Royal   Svo,    30J.    net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,   limited    to    50  Copies,    4/^, 
'5,  $s. 

le  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald's  admirable  narrative.  A  book 
which  is  not  only  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  permanent 
and  solid  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  mountaineering. '—  Times. 

A 


We 


The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.  The  photographs  are  ad- 
mirably reproduced,  and  the  book  is  got 
up  with  a  care  and  finish  worthy  of  so 
great  a  subject.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Christian.    THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
'A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 
H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH   CEN- 
TRAL   AFRICA.     By   Sir   H.   H. 
Johnston,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  a,to. 
xSs.  net. 
'  A  fascinating  book,   written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.     It   abounds    in    admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
L.     Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By    Lionel 
Decle.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.   Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
'  Its   bright   pages  give  a   better  general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Equator  than  any  single  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published.' — Times. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HuLME  Beaman.  Demy 
Svo.     With  Portrait,     ioj.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Cr.  ^to,  gilt  top.     25s. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons.     With  full-page  lUustra- 
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THE  WORLD 
By  John  Foster 
loo    Illustrations. 


lions  by  C.  Whympek,  and 
Demy  Svo.     155. 
Fraser.       ROUND 
ON  AWHEEL. 
Eraser.      With 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'The  story  is  told  with  delightful  gaiety, 
humour,  and  crispness.   There  has  rarely 
appeared    a    more    interesting    tale    of 
modern  travel. ' — Scotsman. 
*  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' — 
Yorkshire  Post. 
R.  L.  Jefferson.     A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.      By    R.    L.   Jefferson. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a 
bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts 
of  Asia  to  Khiva. 
'  An     exceptionally    fascinating     book     of 
travel.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 

Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By 
Michael  Davitt,  M.P.  500  pp. 
With  2  Maps.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 


W.  J.  GaUoway.  ADVANCED  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  William  J.  Gal- 
loway, M.P.  Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
'  This  is  an  unusally  thorough  and  informa- 
tive little  work.' — Morning  Post. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.     THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE.   By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' — Scotsman. 
H.  S.  Cowper.    THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES :  or,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.     By  H.   S. 
COWPER,  F.S.A.    With  Maps,  Plans, 
and 75  Illustrations.  DemySvo.  ios.6d. 
W.  B.  Worsfold.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.     IVilk 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 


G.   S.   Robertson.     CHITRAL:  The 
Story   of   a    Minor   Siege.     By    Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.    With 
numerous  I  llustrations ,  M  ap  and  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    los.  6d. 
'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  person 
who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 
emotion.     The  story  remains  immortal — 
a  testimony  imperishable.     We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  great  book.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 
'A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,   and    more    human    than    any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 
'  One  of  the  most  stirring  military  narra- 
tives written  in  our  time.' — Times. 
'As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary 
of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Colonel 
Baden -Powell.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  Svo.    6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


R.  S.  S.  Baden-PoweU.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Col. 
Baden- Powell.  With  nearly  100 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  Svo. 
\os.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  GolTdie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crown  Svo.     xos.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle,   V.C,    and    Lieut.    P.    C. 
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Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  i6  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES:  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  Four  Maps  and  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener. Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss.  6d.  J 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.    NAVAL  POLICY : 

By  G.  W.  Steevens.   Demy  Svo.   6s. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and 

other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 

with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 

naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

D.  Hannay.    A  SHORT   HISTORY 

OF  THE   ROYAL  NAVY,  From 

Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  David  Hannay.      Illustrated. 

2    Vols.     Demy  Svo.     js.   6d.    each. 

Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 

and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 

brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 

and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 

skill  and  style.' — Standard. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 


Cooper  King.     Illustrated.    Demy 
Svo.     js.  6d, 
'An  authoritative  and   accurate  story  of 
England's    military    progress.' — Daily 
Mail. 
R.   Southey.     ENGLISH   SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).    By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,    with    an    Introduction,    by 
David  Hannay.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
•A  brave,   inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 
W.  Clark  RusselL     THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

E.  L.   S.    Horsburgh.     THE   CAM- 
PAIGN   OF    WATERLOO.      By 
E.  L.  S.  HoRSBURGH,  B.A.     With 
Plans.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 
'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     sound,    and 

thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
H.     B.     George.       BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
George,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed   it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  BOOK  OF 
THE     WEST.      By    S.     Baring 
Gould.      With  numerous   Illustra- 
tions.    Two  volumes.    Vol.  l.  Devon. 
Vol.     II.     Cornwall.       Crown    Svo. 
6s.  each. 
•They  are  very  attractive  little  volumes, 
they   have   numerous  very  pretty  and 
interesting  pictures,  the  story  is  fresh 
and  bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  legend  weird  as  twilight  over  D02- 
mare  Pool,  and  they  give  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  this  enchanting  and  beautiful 
district.' — Guardian. 
'  They  are  sufficiently  learned  without  being 
abstruse,  and  their  interest  and  read- 
ableness  never  fail.' — Glasgow  Herald. 


*  A  narrative  full  of  picturesque  incident, 

personal  interest,  and  literary  charm.' — 

Leeds  Mercury. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 

LIFE.   ByS.  Baring  Gould.   With 

Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 

Svo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 

•  '•  Old  Country  Life, "as  healthy  wholesome 

reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be  published  throughout  the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  cok'e.' 
—World.  : 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   Baring  Gould. 
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With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— St.  James's  Gazette, 

S.  Barinff  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.   Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F,  Sheppard. 
Demy  ^to.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  3^.  each.  Part  IV.,  55. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15^. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.* — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
Bvo.     32J. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  Bvo.     Second  Edition.     5J. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits,  Demy  Bvo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  12s.  6d.  each. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.     Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d. 


*  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 

careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 
of  Anarchist  theory. 

A.  Silva  White.    THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.    By  A.  SiLVA  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.    Demy  Bvo. 
ly.  net. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  political  situation 
in  Egypt,  and  an  elabarate  description 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
whole   Egyptian  problem  by  one  who 
has  studied  every  detail  on  the  spot. 
'  A  most  valuable  book  of  reference.     It  is 
wonderfully   complete  and   up-to-date. 
It  traces  the  historic  evolution  of  the 
existing     state     of    things.'  —  Daily 
Chronicle. 
A  very  able  and  elaborate  work.* — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
'This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.' — 
Spectator. 

Peter  Beckford.    THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.   By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by    J.    Otho    Paget,    and 
Illustrated    by    G.     H.     Jalland. 
Demy  Bvo.     xos.  6d. 
This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
classics  of  sport  contains  an  introduc- 
tion and  many  footnotes  by  Mr.  Paget, 
and  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  modern  knowledge. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.'— 
speaker. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.    THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.        By      Horace      G. 
Hutchinson.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

•  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 

duction of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and  life  of  the  University.'— 
Athenaum. 
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C.  G.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS.    By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  PottZvo.  -^s.Sd. 
'  Decidedly       clever       and       amusing.' — 
A  thence-um. 

Rosemary  Cotes.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   By  Rosemary  Cotes.   With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.     2S.  6d.     Leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 
'  A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.    READING  AND 
READERS.     By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.   Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book." — JUan- 
chesttr  Guardian. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 


L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  Prick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.   THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment.    By  J.  S.  Shedlock.    Crown 
8vo.     ^s. 
'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.    A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference." — Athencruvi. 

A.   Hulme  Beaman.     PONS  ASIN- 
ORUxM;     OR,     A     GUIDE     TO 
BRIDGE.      By  A.    HuLME    Bea- 
man.    Fcap  8vo.     2s. 
A  practical    guide,    with    many    specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA :  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
Bowden.  Third  Edition.  x6mo. 
2s.  6d. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.    THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     By  L.  T.   Hob- 
house.  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.     21J. 
'  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley's    "Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.  H.  Fairbrotber.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vo.     3^.  6d. 


'  In    every  way    an     admirable    book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  BusseU.    THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.    By  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.  D.  , 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.     xos.  6d. 
'A  clever  and    stimulating  hook.'— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.     CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.    By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and    Tutor    of    Hertford     College, 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
A  complete  survey  of  the  subject  from  St. 
John    and   St.   Paul  to  modern  times, 
covering  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augus- 


tine, the  Devotional  Mystics,  the 
Mediaeval  Mystics,  and  the  Nature 
Mystics  and  Symbolists,  including 
Bohme  and  Wordsworth. 

An  able  discussion  of  a  very  important 
subject.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 
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S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo, 
6s. 
'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."  '—Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.   FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT   CRITICISM.      By 
T.    K.   Cheyne,   D.D.,   Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.     Large  Crown  8vo. 
7J.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — 
Times. 

Walter   Lock.      ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  ByWALTER 
Lock,    D.D.,     Warden    of    Keble 
College.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
An  attempt  to  popularise  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
missionary,  a  statesman  and  an  ethical 
teacher. 
'  The  essence  of  the   Pauline  teaching   is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.     We  gladly  recommend 
the  lectures  to  all  who  wish  to  read  with 
understanding.'— G«<ir^/a«. 

H.     Rashdall      DOCTRINE    AND 
DEVELOPMENT.     By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M. A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  A  very  interesting  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a  high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

H.  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2.S.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :       Historical      and 


Social  Sermons.    By  H.  H,  Hen- 
son, M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
Bennett,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.      Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 
This  volume   furnishes   students  with    the 
latest     results     in     Bihlical    criticism, 
arranged  methodically.     Each  book  is 
treated  separately  as  to  date,  author- 
ship, etc. 
'  Succmctly       written       and      admirably 

arranged. ' — Outlook. 
'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.   H.   Bennett.      A    PRIMER    OF 

THE  BIBLE.     By  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 

critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 

Manchester  Guardian . 

William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LuCAS  Malet.' 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

CeciUa  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson-  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A    i8mo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  CREED  OF  NICEA. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creed  of,  etc. 
THREE  EPISTLES  OF  CYRIL. 
THE  TOME  OF  LEO. 
THE      CHALCEDONIAN      DEFINI- 
TION. 
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W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CATECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  Bvo. 
y.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Pott  8vo.     6d.  net. 

A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
y.  6d.     Padded  morocco^  55. 


'Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.*— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.     5s. 

'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©jfor&  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    Demy  Zvo.    6s. 


IbanMjoofts  ot  ZhcolOQ^ 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.   Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.   S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and   more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.   Gibson's  book.     It  was 
greatly  wanted.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in   the  hands    of   every  candidate    for 
orders. ' — Guardian. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY   OF    RELIGION.      By 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal   of    Bishop     Hatfield's    Hall, 
Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.    He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 


suggestive.       A     comprehensive      and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A., 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  ly. 
'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 

main  currents  of  speculation.     Scholarly 

precision  .  .  .  genuine   tolerance   .    .   . 

intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 

Ottley's  merits. ' — Guardian. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.    By 
A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.   Demy 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 
'  It  is  an  able  and  learned  treatise,  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  which  will 
be  most  useful  to  scholars.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  8vo. 
35.  6d. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian, 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS. By  Arthur  Wright, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 

HERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 

Canon     Winterbotham,     M.A., 

B.Sc,  LL.B.     6V.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

'A  most  able  book,  at  once  exceedingly 


thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Gias- 
gow  Herald. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK :  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of   Edinburgh. 

Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

This  volume,  avoiding  questions  of  contro- 
versy, exhibits  the  liturgical  aims  and 
literary  methods  of  the  authors  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

'  This  volume  is  fitted  to  make  its  readers 
feel  the  great  treasure  they  possess  in 
their  Prayer  Book. — Glasg(nv  Herald. 

'Scholarly  and  interesting.' — MancJiester 
Guardian. 


a:be  Cburcbman'6  :©(ble 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  8vo.  xs.  6d. 
net.     Leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc- 


tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 
ECCLESIASTES.      Explained  by  A. 
W.    Streane,    D.D.       Fcap.    8vo. 
IS.  6d.  net.     Leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 
'Scholarly^    suggestive,    and    particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 


ZTbe  Xibrarg  of  2)evotfon 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leathery  2s.  6d.  net. 
'This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 
'  Very  delightful.'— The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
'Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
'The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
*  Cha.rmmg.'—Ii ecord.  '  Delightful.'— CA«rcA  Bells. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly  Translanted, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 

Church.     Second  Editian, 


'The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.  We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.'— 
Times. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  John 

Keble.       With    Introduction    and 

Notes   by  Walter    Lock,    D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 

Professor  at  Oxford. 

'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 

printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 

advance    on   any  previous  editions.' — 

Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D,,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author,  _ 
'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  English.'— Academy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 


It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  John 
Keble.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.    By  George  Her- 
bert.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by  E.    C.   S.   Gibson, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life   of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 
'  As  neat  and  desirable  an  edition  of  the 
work  as  qan  be  found.' — Scotsitian. 


Xea^ers  of  IReliQton 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H. 
Hutton. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G. 
W.  Daniell,  M.A. 


CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock, 

D.D, 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.     By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CuTTS,  D.D, 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     H. 

Hutton,  B.D. 
JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R,  F.  Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke. 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

By  T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By    Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A. .  J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R,  M.  Car- 

lyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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SIX     SHILLING     NOVELS 

Maxie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Nineteenth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.      Fifteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-first  Edition. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A 
DEAD  SELF.     Eleventh  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Ninth  Edition. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
fourth  Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 


provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.'— Z>«3/m  Review. 

THE      SORROWS      OF      SATAN. 

Forty-first  Edition. 
'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  _  The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language.,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  •  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'— W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     6j.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Eighth 

Edition. 
'A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   Fifth  Edition.  \ 
'A   graceful,    vivacious    comedy,    true    to  j 
human    nature.      The    characters     are  ' 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.   Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 

with     "The    Prisoner    of    Zenda." '— 

National  Ol'sen'cr. 


THE   CHRONICLES   OF   COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 

Millar,  Fourth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 
'From  cover  to  cover _" Phroso "  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.'— .(^ca^^wy. 
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SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.     Third 
Edition. 

'  A  brilliant  novel.  The  story  is  rapid  and 
most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
ie  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance ' — 
A  thenaum, 

•There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  dsWc&cy.'— Times. 


THE    KING'S    MIRROR.       Third 

Edition. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Sj>ectator. 

'  A  work  of  art,  and  of  good  art.' — Times. 

'"The  King's  Mirror"  is  a  strong  book, 
charged  with  close  analysis  and  exquisite 
irony  ;  a  book  full  of  pathos  and  moral 
fibre — in  short,  a  book  to  be  read.' — ^ 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crorwn  Svo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.   There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.'— ZJajVjK  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

A  thenaum, 
*A  very  striking  and  admirable  novel.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A 
SAVAGE. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  The 
reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this 
original,  fresh,  and  well-told  tale  must 
be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 
PONTIAC:    The  Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 
•  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.     The  book 
must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for 
any  one  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sym- 
pathy  with    humanity.'  —  Pall   Mall 
Gazette. 


AN     ADVENTURER     OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'    Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.'— G/oj^dWy  Herald. 

THE  SEATS   OF   THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     Tenth  Edition. 
'  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and 
easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.     He  shows  the  matured  power 
which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athenceum.. 
'  A  great  \>OQ\i: —Black  and  White. 

THE   POMP  OF   THE   LAVILET- 

TES.  Second  Edition.  3J.  td. 
'  Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and 
unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 

a    Romance    of    Two    Kingdoms. 

Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 

come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 

novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 

his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 

romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 

nature.  There  is  no  character  without  its 

unique  and  picturesque  interest.  ^  Mr. 

Parker's  style,  especially  his  descriptive 

style,  has  in  this  book,  perhaps  even  more 

than  elsewhere,  aptness  and  vitality.' — 

Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 


Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 

*To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  iimLg&ry.'— Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be_  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.'— 
Court  Circular. 


'ARMINELL.     Fourth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Sixth  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN   OF   LOVE.      Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 
■  Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 


NOEMI.    Illustrated.   Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.      Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting -room. ' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weymaii.     UNDER   THE 
RED  ROBE.     By  Stanley  Wey- 
MAN,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'    With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WooDViLLE.         Fifteenth   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read   this  thrilling  romance,  from   the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.     An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.' — Z>ait^ 
■  Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  'The 


Wages  of  Sin,'  etc. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 


Third  Edition. 


George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.    By   George  Gissing, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  Edition.      Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 
'  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— /"a//  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it. ' — Bookman. 
George  Gissing.    THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.    By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of  '  Demos,'  '  The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best.' — Academy. 
'  A  fine  novel.  '—Outlook.  _ 
'  We  are  looking  upon  life  itself.' — Daily 
News. 
S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCH  INVAR.     By 
S.   R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 
Raiders,'   etc.     Illustrated.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
*  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
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of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.  .  .  .' — IVesttninster 
Gazette. 
S.  B.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.     By  S.   R.  Crockett. 
Crown.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  delightful  tale. 'Shaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — Literature. 

Arthur     Morrison.       TALES      OF 
MEAN    STREETS.      By  Arthur 
Morrison.      Fifth   Edition.      Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 
•Told  with  consummate    art    and    extra- 
ordinary detail.     In  the  true  humanity 
of   the  book  lies  its  justification,   the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athetueum. 
'  A  great  book.     "The  author's  method  is 
amazingly    effective,    and    produces    a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.     The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.    The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  _  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  m2^ie.^ —World. 

Arthur  Morrison.     A  CHILD   OF 
THE  JAGO.    By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pa//  Matt 

Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigoxir  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.'— AtkenttuM. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO    LONDON 

TOWN.     By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 

etc.    Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 

'The  easy  swing  of  detail  proclaims  the 

master  of  his  subject  and  the  artist  in 

rendering.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Morrison  has  broken  new  ground  with 

admirable  success.    .    .    .    Excellently 

written  and  artistically  sincere.' — Daily 

Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.     ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.     By  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.     Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'As  a  piece  of  literary  work    this   book 
stands  high.     It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  drawn  some    deep    breaths  of  the 
divine  afflatus.' — M.A.P. 
'Passionate,  vivid,  6x2C[asX\c.'—Literatu>e. 
'  It  possesses  marked  qualities,  descriptive, 
and  imaginative.' — Morning  Post. 


'The  work  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,   and 
cultivated  mind.' — British  Weekly. 
Mrs.     CUfford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,*  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.' —Speaier. 

Emily  Lawless.     HURRISH.    By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
•Maelcho,'etc.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 
Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.      By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 
'  One    of   the    most    remarkable   literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily    Lawless.      TRAITS     AND 
CONFIDENCES.     By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Eden   Phillpotts.       THE    HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'     With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 
'  An  unrestrained  fund  of  humour  ripples 

through  every  page.' — World. 
'  Described     with    delightful    spirit    and 
humour.' —  Trttth. 
E.  W.  Homung.     THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN,      By  E.  W.  HOR- 
NUNG.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  An    audaciously  entertaining   volume.' — 

Spectator. 
'  Fascinating  and  entertaining  in  a  supreme 
degree.' — Daily  Mail, 
Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    Jane    Barlow, 
Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls. '      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 
Jane  Barlow.     FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE   WEST.      By   Jane 
Barlow.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Mrs.Caffyn.  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota),  Author  of 
*  "The  Yellow  Aster.'   Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Benjamin  Swift.    SIREN  CITY.    By 

Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  '  Nancy 

Noon.'     Crown  Zvo.     ds. 

'  "  Siren  City  "  is  certainly  his  best  book, 

and  it  is  the  work  of  a  strong  man.     It 

has  sobriety,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of 

spiri  t. ' — A  cadeviy. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 

Jane     H.     Findlater.      Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  powerful  and  vivid  story. 'Standard. 

'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

*  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'  An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 

httSLUtifnl'— Black  and  IVhite. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  Helen 
Findlater.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

J.     H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane     H.     Findlater.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie." ' — Critic. 

Mary  Findlater.  OVER  THE 
HILLS.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8'^o.     6s. 

*  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary     Findlater.      BETTY     MUS- 

GRAVE.      By  Mary  Findlater. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 

Alfred  Ollivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

Alfred  Ollivant.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly    graphic' — 

Puftch. 
'We  admire  this  book.  .  .  ,  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 
'It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood'Stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker.  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.    M.   Croker, 


Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.* 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

^Bxy  L.  rendered.    AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN.     By  Mary  L.   Tendered. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Her  book  is  most  healthy  in  tone,  and 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.'— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  very  noble  book.   1 1  is  filled  with  wisdom 

and  sympathy.' — Literary  World. 
'  At  once  sound  and  diverting.' — Acadeviy. 
Violet  Hunt.     THE  HUMAN   IN- 
TEREST.      By     Violet     Hunt, 
Author  of  'A  Hard  Woman,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Clever  observation  and  unfailing  wit.'— 

AcadentV' 
'The   insight  is  keen,    the   irony  is  deli- 
cate.'—fFi7r/i/. 

A.  J.  Dawson.    DANIEL  WHYTE. 
By    A.     J.     Dawson,    Author    of 
'  Bismillah.*     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  strong  and    interesting  story.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
'  Alive  with  incident.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
H.    G.   WeUs.     THE   STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS,  and   other    Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wells.       Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking 
imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach.' — Saturday 
Review. 
H.    G.    WeUs.      THE    PLATTNER 
STORY  and  Others.     By  H.  G. 
Wells.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  ^ 
'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell." — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'A  most  delightfully  bright  \>ooV.'— Daily 

Telegraph. 
The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 
'Laughter    lurks  in    every  page.' — Daily 
News. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
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Consolation.'      Illustrated.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Richness  and  fullness  of  local  colouring, 

brilliancy  of  style,  smiting  phrases,  and 

the  display  of  very  pretty  humour  are 

graces  which  are  here  in  profusion.    The 

interest  never  flags. ' — Pall MallGazette. 

C.  F.  Keaxy.     THE  JOURNALIST. 

B^  C.  F.  Keary.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  close  study 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue :   but  then    "  The  Journalist "   is 
altogether  a  rare  book.' — Athetueum. 
E.  F.  Benson.     DODO :  A  DETAIL 
OF  THE  DAY.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.' 
— speaker. 
E.  F.Benson.    THE  VINTAGE.    By 
E.  F.  Benson.     Author  of  'Dodo.' 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  beauty.' — 
The  IVorld. 
E.  F.  Benson.    THE  CAPSINA.     By 
E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  'Dodo.' 
With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb- 
HOOD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.8vo.  6s. 
'  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere 
of  heroism  and  adventure.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
W.  E.  Norris.    MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  Made- 
moiselle de    Mersac,'   etc.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
W.E.  Norris.    HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.   Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

W.    E.    Norris.      THE    DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.     By  W.  E. 
Norris.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA 

By  W.  E.  Norris.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  z.jeu  d esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— rA-r  World. 
W.E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  Norris.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Clever,      bright,      and      entertaining.'— 

Vanity  Fair. 
'  We  meet  real  men  and  women.' — Speaker. 
*  Interesting,  wholesome,  and  charmingly 
ymXX^vi.'— Glasgow  Herald. 


W.   Clark  RusseU.      MY    DANISH 
SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark 
Russell.        Illustrated.        Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Robert  Baxr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.      By     Robert     Barr. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 
MallGazette. 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 

MANY.    By  Robert  Barr.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 

has  yet  given  us.   There  is  much  insight 

in   it,   and   much  excellent  humour.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 

TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Such  a  tale  as  Mr.    Barr's  would  ever 

receive   a  hearty   welcome.       Of  these 

mediaeval   romances,    which    are    now 

gaining  ground,  "The  Countess  Tekla" 

is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.      The 

story  is  written  in  clear  English,  and  a 

picturesque,  moving  style.'— Pa//  Mall 

Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  Balfour.     Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A  banquet  of  good  things.' — Academy. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 

unflagging  vigour. ' — Globe. 
An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — World. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS!     By 

Andrew     Balfour.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 

passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 

fashion.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 

MINE.      By   Andrew    Balfour, 

Author    of    'By  Stroke  of  Sword.' 

Illustrated.     Crow?i  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 

abounding  in  stirring  incidents.'— G/^- 

go^  Herald. 

J.   Maclaren  Cobban.    THE  KING 

OF    ANDAMAN:    A    Saviour    of 

Society.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'An  unc^uestionably  interesting  book.     It 

contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 

in  him  the  root  of  immortality.'— /*«// 

MallGazette. 
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J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  ANGEL 
OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  J. 
Maclaren  Cobban.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Marshall  Saunders.  ROSE  A  CHAR- 
LITTE:  A  Romantic  Story  of 
Acadie.  By  Marshall  Saunders. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Graceful    and    well    written.' — Saturday 

Review. 
'Charmingly  told. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
R.  N.  Stephens.     AN  ENEMY  TO 
THE  KING.    By  R.  N.  Stephens. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

*  It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 

is  always  buoyant.' — Scotsman. 

*  A  stirring  story  with  plenty  of  movement.' 

—Black  and  White. 
R.  N.  Stephens.      A  GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.     By  R,   N.   Stephens, 
Author  of  '  An  Enemy  to  the  King. ' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  bright  and  spirited  romance  of  adven-' 
ture,   full   of  movement  and  changing 
action. ' — Scotsman. 
R.  Hichens.    BYEWAYS.   By  Robert 
HiCHENS.     Author  of  'Flames,  etc' 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

J.  S.  netcher.     THE  PATHS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  Flet- 
cher.   Crown  Svo.     6s. 
J.   B.   Burton.     IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ADVERSITY.    By  J.  Bloundelle- 
■     Burton.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 
dramatic  %\X.\yz.\\on%' —Guardian. 


J.  B.  Burton.     DENOUNCED.     By 
J.    Bloundelle- Burton.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.' — 
World. 
J.    B.   Burton.      THE   CLASH    OF 
ARMS.     By  J.    Bloundelle-Bur- 
TON.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
'A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.'— .S"/.  James's 
Gazette. 
J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
SEAS.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.' — Truth. 

R.    Murray  GUchrist.       V^ILLOW- 
BRAKE.      By    R.    MURRAY    Gil- 
christ.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'It  is  a  singularly  pleasing  and  eminently 
wholesome    volume,   with    a    decidedly 
charming   note    of  pathos    at    various 
points. ' — A  thencBum. 
W.  C.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.    By  W.  C.  Scully,  Author 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — African 
Critic. 
W.    C.    Scully.       BETWEEN   SUN 
AND  SAND.     By  W.  C.  Scully, 
Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.' 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  African  desert :  the 
inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 
that  immeasurable  waste.' — Athenaum. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


THINGS      THAT      HAVE      HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      By 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LONE    PINE:    A    ROMANCE    OF 

MEXICAN     LIFE.       By    R.     B. 

Townshend. 
WILT     THOU     HAVE     THIS 

WOMAN  ?       By     J.     MACLAREN 

Cobban. 


A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.      By 

Percy  White. 
SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
ADRIAN   ROME.      By  E.  Dawson 

and  A.  Moore, 
THE      BUILDERS.        By      J.      S. 

Fletcher. 
GALLIA.       By      M^nie      Muriel 

DOWIE. 

THE  CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  M^NiE  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
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MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN    IN    '98.        By    Mrs. 

Orpen. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.    By  J.  Keigh- 

LEY  SnOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    THE   TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S     FIND.       By    Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. 

SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.    By  L.  Cope 

CORNFORD. 

THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.  By 
Laura  Daintrey. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  Mary  A.  Owen. 

CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER      SHADOW      OF      THE 

MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McChesney. 
THE    SPECULATORS.      By    J.    F. 

Brewer. 
THE     SPIRIT    OF    STORM.       By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE    QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

Clive  p.  Wolley. 


A  HOME   IN   INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.  Paton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S   AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 

John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

Henry  Johnston. 
TIME   AND    THE   WOMAN.     By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

Murray  Gilchrist. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA.    ByE.  M 'Queen  Gray. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

Morrah. 
THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 

Herbert  Morrah. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI,   THE  DANCER.     By  James 

Blythe  Patton. 
JOSIAH'S     WIFE.       By     Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.    By  Francis  Brune. 


THREE-AND-SiXPENNY    NOVELS 

Crown  Hvo. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd  thousand.  By  Edna 
Lyall. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest 
Glanville. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  Scully. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  By 
Bertram  Mitford. 


THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  Mary 

Gaunt. 
JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
THE   DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 

By  'Vera.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  Esm6 

Stuart. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
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AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE  GODS   GIVE   MY   DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE   FeNN. 

THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By   R. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R     PRYCE 

DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 


A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR. 

W.    E.    NORRIS. 


By 


A  CAVALIER'S   LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE    PRODIGALS.      By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 
A     MAN    WITH     BLACK     EYE- 

LASHES.     By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 
A   HANDFUL   OF    EXOTICS.    By 

S.  Gordon. 
AN     ODD      EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hannah  Lynch. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

Howard  Pease. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.   Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By    F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S   CHILDREN.      By   G.    Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.     By  G.   Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
DISARMED.      By    M.    Betham 

Edwards. 
A   MARRIAGE   AT   SEA.      By   W. 

Clark  Russell. 


By 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW, 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 

MY   STEWARDSHIP.     By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.     E. 

NORRIS. 

A   LOST   ILLUSION.     By  Leslie 
Keith. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Post  8vo.     is. 


Ubc  IFlovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  New  Fiction  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence. 
Each  Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers 
of  •  The  Novelist  '  are  as  follows  :— 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 
E.  W.  Hornung.  [Ready. 

II.  JENNIE    BAXTER,  JOURNA- 

LIST.    Robert  Barr. 

[Ready. 

III.  THE      INCA'S      TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville.       [Ready. 


IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      W. 

Pett  Ridge.  [Ready. 

V.  FURZE   BLOOM.      S.   Baring 

Gould.  [Readv- 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.      C. 

Gleig.  [Ready. 

VII.  THE       GAY       DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore.  [Ready. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well- known  Authors^  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN  AND 

CHING.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    GUARD- ROOM    DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

By  Harry  Collingwood. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
viLLE  Fenn. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 
By  G.  E.  Farrow. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG 
LAND.     By  G.  E.  Farrow.     5J. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors^  handsomely  bounds 

and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


A  PINCH   OF  EXPERIENCE.     By 

L.  B.  Walford. 
THE     RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

Molesworth. 
THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME   DE 

MONLUC.       By    the    Author    of 

•Mdle.  Mori.'  \ 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.     By  L.  ■ 

T.  Meade.  i 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A    GIRL  OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 

L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

IS.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 

L,  T.  Meade. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs. 

Leith  Adams. 


University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
LittD.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans,     y. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.   By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.       Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.   By  A.  Sharp. 
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By 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger. 
M.A.     Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee.      With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  LEWES, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  ByV.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
3J.  dd. 


THE  VAULT   OF    HEAVEN.      A 

Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  Gregory.    With  numerous 

Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY.     The  Elements  of 

Weather  and  Climate.      By  H.   N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 

Illustrated. 
A    MANUAL     OF    ELECTRICAL 

SCIENCE.    By  George  J.  Burch, 

M.A.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  Evan  Small, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.    Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


1 


v:     Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 

interest  that   are   at   the   present   moment  foremost  in  the   public  mind. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 

authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.     Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
BvC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Second  Edition. 


THE  ALIEN  INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  WiLKINS,  B.A. 
THE    RURAL    EXODUS.       By   P. 

Anderson  Graham. 
LAND    NATIONALIZATION.      By 

Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY. 

By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  Moore. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans, 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  Gertrude  TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK. 
The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  anditslnfluencecn  theii  Social 
Welfare.   By  Frederick  Dolman. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.   By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN       CIVILIZATION       IN 


SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.   By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason. 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 


Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  an 

iESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     55. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    y.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  ii, ,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     $s. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
y.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
Bvo.    2s.  6d. 


d  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
ERODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     2s. 

LUC  I  AN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,     y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A,,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.    2s,  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    2J.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'COSH,  M.A. 
Fca/>.  4^0.     12s.  6d. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  March  ANT,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 


PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  CoOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 
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TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.    Crown  8vo.    zs. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Crown  8vo.    2s, 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  FcaJ>.  Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
Freese,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 


by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.    Fcap. 
8vo,     2S. 
EXERCISES     IN     LATIN    ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    WiNBOLT, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted    for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 
NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  By  G.BucKLAND  Green, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo,     ^s.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 
NEW   TESTAMENT  GREEK.     A 
Course  for  Beginners.    By  G.  Rod- 
well,   B.A.      With    a  Preface    by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.     Fcap.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  D.  Litt. , 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Notting- 
ham High  School.   Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.    A  Short 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students.     By 
Dr.  Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.       Second     Edition,     Revised. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY,      By  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A   text-book   designed  to   cover  the  new 
Schedule  issued   by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO- 
GASTRES.     By  George  Massee. 
With  12  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8vo. 
i8s.  net. 
•  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 
the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.       Indispensable     to     every 
student  of  the  Myxogastres.' — Nature. 
ORNAMENTAL      DESIGN      FOR 
WOVEN     FABRICS.         By      C. 
Stephenson,    of    The     Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of  The  Yorkshire    College,   Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.     Demy  8vo. 
js.  6d. 


'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 
GENERAL     ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.     By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc, 
and  V.  A.  Mundella.     With  many 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

{^Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT 
and  WERTHEIMER. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 
'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students. 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.'— Bzdlder. 
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PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H,  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations andDiagrams.  Cr.8vo.  y.6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     y,  6d. 


THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sovmd,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,    Zoology,    Physiology,    As- 


tronomy,   and    Geology.       By    R. 

Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.    147 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Cr, 

Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.     By  R.  E. 

Steel.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.     By  J. 

B.  Russell,  B.Sc,  Science  Master 

at   Burnley  Grammar    School.     Cr. 

8vo.    IS.  6d. 
'  A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes.' 
— School  Guardian. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 

to  the  History  of  England.   By  H.  E. 

Malden,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
THE    ENGLISH    CITIZEN:     HIS 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.    By  H.  E. 

Malden,  M.A.     xs.  6d. 
A      DIGEST      OF      DEDUCTIVE 

LOGIC.     By    Johnson    Barker, 

B.A.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  xs.  6d. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
wooD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers,  xs.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  zd.,  2d.,  and  3^. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     xs.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     xs.  6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.     Second  Edition.     2s. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally. 
2J.  6d. 

A      FRENCH      COMMERCIAL 

WORKS  BY  A.  M. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary       Accidence.  Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     xs. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.     x8mo.     xs.  6d. 


READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  Second 
Edition.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     2s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A.    Second  Ed:    xs.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
xs.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.    2s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.    By  H.  Jones,    xs.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.  E.B.M'Allen,M.A.  Cr.8vo.  2s. 

M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C^SAR.  Part  i.  The  Helvetian 
War.     Second  Edition.     x8mo.     xs. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  x8mo. 
xs.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,     xs.  6d. 
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EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabxilary.  Seventh  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-jvritien.  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE: Rules  and  Exercises. 
Cr.Svo.  is.Sd.  With  Vocabulary,  zs. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.   IS.  6d.    With  Vocabulary. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  i8mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.     i8mo.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 


EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  Re-vised.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2j.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    iSmo.     8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fourth 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  revised,    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6d.     Key  3^.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


FRENCH      EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN   MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND   IDIOMS.      By 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.      Tenth 
Edition. 
A    Key,    issued    to    Tutors    and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fourth    Edition.      Crown    8vo. 
6s.  net. 
LATIN   EXAMINATION    PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 
Key    {Fourth  Edition)   issued   as 
above.     6s.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition. 
Key   (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.    6s.  net. 
GERMAN      EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS  IN   MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MORICH,  Manchester.  Fifth 
Edition. 

Key  (^Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.     6^.  net. 
HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.    By  C.  H. 
Spence,     M.A.,     Clifton    College. 
Second  Edition. 
SCIENCE     EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.     By  R.  E.  Steel.  M.A., 
F.C.S.     In  two  vols. 

Part  I.  Chemistry  ;  Partii.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above,    js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Tait 
Wardlaw,  B.A.,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     -zs.  6d. 


UNIVEESITY  OF  CALIFOENIA  LIBEAR"  , 
BEEKELEY 


THIS  BOOK  IS  DUE  ON  THE  LAST  DATE 

STAMPED  BELOW 

Books  not  returned  on  time  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
50c  per  volume  after  the  third  day  overdue,  increasing 
to  $1.00  per  volume  after  the  sixth  day.  Books  not  in 
demand  may  be  renewed  if  application  is  made  before 
expiration  of  loan  period. 
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